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JULES BRISSAC. 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY beg to call the attention of the Profes- 
sion to the Works of this popular and pleasing Composer. ‘The under- 
mentioned Transcriptions and Fantasias are in constant and increasing 
demand, are remarkably brilliant and telling, and, being of moderate 
difficulty, are eminently adapted for Teaching Purposes. 
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Un Ballo in Maschera (Mazurka) bei 
Zerlina- Fantasia on the opera Fra 
Diavolo a wii ie es 
La mia letizia (I Lombardi) 
Tutte e sciolto (La Sonnambula) 
Ate, o cara (I Puritani) 
Di pescatore ignobile (Lucrezia Borgia 
Deh! vieni alla finestra (Don Juan) 
Cujus animam (Stabat Mater)... 
Va Pensiero (Nino) 
Suoni la tromba (I Puritani) 
Lacidarem (Don Juan) _... i Pe 
Betly (Tyrolienne, from the opera 
Donizetti) 
Si la stanchezza (Il Trovatore) ... 
Amina (Finale from La Sonnambula) ... 
Souvenir de Don Pasquale - 
Souvenir de Guillaume Tell se 
Dixey’s Land 
The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls 
Cerisette. Morceau de Salon 
Un moment de repos. Nocturne. 
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“M. Jules Brissac writes music that is effective and showy, without 
being at all difficult.”—Musicat Wor xp. 
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ASHDOWN AND PARRY 


(Successors to Wessel and Co.), 
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EVANS’S 
EEEFZACE BARMONISY 


At SIX GUINEAS, 


Has Five Octaves and Two Foot-boards, is in a French-polished Case, 
and has a soft, subdued, agreeable quality of tone, designed expressly 
to suit a Cottage or Small Sitting-room.—Boosey and Cutne, Manu- 
facturers, 24 Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 


9 O 
Evans's Ten-Guinea 
Is in a solid, handsome French-polished Case, and possesses that rich 
and organ-like quality of tone which particularly distinguishes these 


Instruments from the French.—Boosry and Cuine, Manufacturers, 24 
Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Evans’s English 
ARARM OME S MW Sr 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS, 


At 45 and 63 Guineas, without Pedals, and 47 and 130 Guaneas, 
with Pedals, 

Although particularly adapted for Churches, are equally effective in the 
Drawing-room. Not only have the leading members of the profession, 
including Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Balfe, Potter, Henry Smart, Best, 
&c., but the Clergy and the Press have also testified to the very 
great superiority of EVANS’S HARMONIUMS. These Testimo- 
nials may be seen upon reference to Boosey and Ching’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Harmoniums. 

The whole of EVANS’S INSTRUMENTS possess that organ-like 
quality of tone which has been hitherto unattained by any other manufac- 
turer, and are made throughout in the strongest and most substantial 
manner by the best “ENGLISH WORKMEN.” They are neither 
affected by heat nor damp. 


BOOSEY AND CHING, 
MANUFACTURERS, 24 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W. 








ASHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.) 


beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 


references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London : 18 Hanover Square. 





WEET SUMMER, Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 
Words and Music py James Lea Summers. Price 3s. 

Sung by Miss Banks and Miss Palmer with great success at his Concert, St. James’s 
Hall. 

“* Not only is the melody sweet and flowing, the ‘ voicing’ good, and the accompani- 
ment both correct and elegant, it has in addition to these desirable qualifications, a 
strong poetical feeling, by the unaffectedly earnest lines to which the music is set.”— 
MusicaL Wor-p. 

London: Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street, W. 
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LONDON GENERAL COAL COMPANY (Lifitep) 


F. W. HAMMOND, GENERAL MANAGER. 





Best Sunderland Wallsend 
Inland Coals - - 


: 94s. per Ton. 
- 18s. do. 


OFFICES—373 OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, KING’S CROSS. 





ORGANIST’S REPERTOIRE, 


A Selection of Classical. Compositions 
MASSES, ORATORIOS AND MOTETTS 


GREAT MASTERS, 
ARRANGED FROM THE ORCHESIRAL SCORES FOR THE} 


ORGAN, 


WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 


J. T. STONE. 


CONTENTS: 


No.1. Santa Maria, and Marcia Religiosa . 
2. Gloria in Excelsis Deo “ 
3. Cujus Animam a. ae 
4 ‘i on Tu Solus... . 
5 





++. Meyerbeer. 
Mozart. 
-Rossini. 
«Haydn, 

.. Meyerbeer. 
+-Mozart. 

«». Handel. 
--Beethoven. 


Gran Dio, Padre Nostro 

Splendente Te Deus ... ove 
6. Worthy is the Lamb 
7. Et Resurrexit ... 


oo ose eMassinC 4. 


Gloria in Excelsis Deo ... ere eee one 
*? Fac ut Portem ... eco ese cee ose Stabat Mater 

9. Der Erdkreis ist nun des Herrn .., eoeSt, Paul soo soe 
10. Te Deum Laudamus 4. oe ose eee ee Le Deum 
11, Dies Ire, Tub: Mirum, and Rex Tremende...Requiem ... 


(12. How are the Mighty Fall’n... ... Funeral Anthem... 


«.Pergolesi. 

.»- Rossini. 
«»-Mendelssohn. 
-.Graun, 

«+» Mozart. 
«Handel. 


Price 3s, each, 
London : Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28 Holles Street, W 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO’S LIST OF NEW 
MUSIC. 


Miss M. LINDSAY’S “ Too late, too late,’’ Sacred Song, 2s. 6d. 
FRANZ ABT’S * Oh, ye tears! oh, ye tears ! Song, 2s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “ What are the wild waves saying >” for Piano, 3s. 
A. SCHLCESSER’S “ Butterfly and Moonbeam,” for Piano, 3s. 
A LEDUC’S “ Where the bee sucks,” for Piano, 3s. 
VINCENT WALLACE’S “ Come where my love lies dreaming,” for Piano, 3s, 
G. F. WEST’S * Angels ever bright and fair,” for Piano, 3s. — , 
W. T. WRIGHTON’S “ Gentle ray of sunlight.” Song, 2s. 
ADAM WRIGHT’S “ Réveries sous le feuillage,” for Piano, 2s, 
F. KUCKEN’S “ Twilight is dark’ning ” (sung by Sims Reeves), 2s. 6d. 
W. H. CALLCOT'T’S “* Holy Mount” (Sacred Airs), for Piano, First Series, 5s. 
Miss M. LINDSAY’S “ Peace, be still !” Sacred Song, 2s. 6d. 
G. F. WEST’S “ Dead March in Saul,” for Piano, 3s. ; 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “ Echo of Lucerne,” for Piano, 2s. 6d. 
J. BELLAK’S “Speak gently” (Miss M. Lindsay), 2s. 
CARL FAUST’S Royal Stuart Quadrille, for Piano, 4s. 
C. N. MACFARREN’S Child’s First Music Lesson for Piano, 3s. 
ADAM WRIGHT’S Triomphe des Arts Quadrille, 3s, 
CARL FAUST'S “ Ye olden time,” Polka Mazurka, for Piano, 25. 6d. 
Catalogues of Vocal Music, Music for Piano, Organ, Violin, Flute, Cornet, and 
other instruments, gratis and postage-free. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W. ; and 
of all Musicsellers. 





EWER & CO., 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 

MUSIOSELLERS IN ORDINARY 
TO 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 
UNIVERSAL 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





EK WER & CO. have published a Catalogue of all the 
Works available for the use of Subscribers, containing a classified List of 
51,801 DIFFERENT WORKS, 
AND 20,000 MORE IN PREPARATION. 
The largest Stock of Music eyer collected in any one Establishment either hero or 
abroad, to which will be added, immediately on its issue, 
EVERY NEW MUSICAL WORK OF INTEREST, 
Both English and Foreign. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
Per Half-Year .. 
Per Quarter a. 


Per Month ove 
Per Week 


Town Subscribers will be 


be exchanged twice a week. 
Country Subscribers will be supplied with Four Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 


be exchanged twice a month, ’ 
At the end of their Subscription, Annual Subscribers will be presented with 


ONE GUINEA’S WORTH OF MUSIC. 


EWER & CO,87 REGENT STREET, 


(Sox Proprietor—- WILLIAM WITT) 
By Special Appointment, Musicsellers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE ENTIRE WORKS OF “ MENDELSSOHN.” 


supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 








ADAME LAURA BAXTER’S' SONGS, 

“ If I could change as others change” (M. W. Balfe), 2s. 6d.; ‘‘ The Fairy’s 

Whisper,” in the Press (Henry Smart), 2s. 6d. Composed expressly for, and sung 

by, Madame Laura Baxter (both nightly encored) at ALFRE MELLON’S CON- 

ERTS, in the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, are published by Duncan 
Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


IMS REEVES’ GREAT SONG, “Fresh as a Rose” 


(Balfe), enthusiastically encored, and Madame Sainton Pere popular song, 
“The days that are no more” (Blumenthal), both sung at the Birmingham and 
Hereford Festivals, are published, 3s, each, by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent 


Street, W. 


LADY wishes to dispose of three First-Class Fiurss, 
by Clinton, Siccame, and Jullien, the er of her deceased husband. They 
can be seen at Mr. J. R. Gough’s, 12 Crown Court, Bow Street. 











R. MELCHOR WINTER will Sing at the City Hall, 

Pa Glasgow, this day (Saturday), and on Saturday week, Reichardt’s popular song, 
hou art so near and yet so far,” and Ascher’s new song, “ Alice, where art thou ?”* 
London, Sept. 11th. 


A N ALTO SINGER is open to an Engagement in Lon- 
don on SUNDAY. Salary expected. 
Address, C. I'., Post Office, Tooley Street, S.E. 





MULE. FLORENCE LANCIA begs that all communi- 


cations for Engagements may be addressed to Mr. Jarrett, Musical Agent, 244 
Regent Street, W. 


LLE. WHITTY will appear at the THEATRE 
ROYAL, DUBLIN, on September 17th, in “ PURITANL;” on the 18th, in 
* NORMA ;” on'the 19th, in the “ BARBIERE ;” with Titiens, Giugliat, Swift, Le- 


maire, Delle Sedie and Ciampi, 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 





ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS. 


Bonnett (E.) “ There be none of beauty’s daughters” - (Vocal). 
‘ , ROBERT COCKS AND CO. 
GiBERT (Bennett) “Let mebe near tothee”- - - = {Vocal}. 
Ast (Francois) “Tyrolienne” -,- «=| - «= = (Pianofurte). 
Devaseurig (A.) ‘“ Le Barbier de Seville” - S19 RO GD (do). 
Do. . 6) eee” wt ct en aku °. © (do), 
Micrarren (Mrs. G.A.) ‘ The Child’s first Music Lesson” - - do). 
Waisser (A.) “Perlesd’or” - = =s «© = = (do). 
DUNCAN DAVISON AND Co. 
Ascuer (J.) “Alice! where artthou” - - = - (Vocal). 
BartHoLomew (Mrs. M.) “ Lastroseofsummer” - «= ~- = (Pianoforte), 
EWER AND CoO. 
O'Leary (Arthur) “Fivemarches”- - + + «= « (do). 
Gasriet (Virginia) “Long ago” ee a pee do). 
Kroger (W.) “ Marche des Bohemiens Russes” - « (do). 
Do. “ Cheeur des Pélerins ” (Tannhauser) - (do). 
Do. “ Marche” do, . (do) 
Do. “Bacchanale” - - - -=« «= = (do) 
Do. : ** Rigoletto” poets Je jer e (do) 
5 METHVEN AND CO. (Dunne). 
Nace (H.) “The marksman’s gallop” waite "es (do). 
R. W. OLLIVIER. 
Bercer (F.) “ Un Ballo in Maschera” - a 2a p (do). 
Do. “Caledonia” - = -= «© = « (do). 
“Santa Lucia” - - a ae ° (do). 
SCHOTT AND CO. 
Srepnens(C.E.) jj ‘* Mathilde” Sr ayer Ga -% (do).”' 
Do. “Schusucht”? «© «© - = = « (do). j 
— << 
MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Sept. 12, 


Tue torpor of the dull season which rendered the efforts of your 
correspondent to supply you with a presentable budget of news as 
desperate as they were abortive has suddenly, and as though a 
magician’s wand had done it, given place to liveliness and activity. 
The vestivating period of the Parisians is usually ended about the 
middle of this month, and the crowds which had straggled away 
in divers directions, or hidden themselves to simulate absonce, 
begin to flock back and show themselves again in their habitual 
haunts, and Paris becomes once more. Paris, and not a huge 
quartering place for provincial folk and foreigners, The theatres, 
in expectation of the coming revival, are accordingly all under 
arms, and the usual stars of each establishment once more twink- 
ling in their appointed places, At the Grand Opera the revival 
of Herculaneum gave M. and Mad. Gueymard, M. Obin, and Mlle. 
Livry, and the habitués of that house with whom they are in such 
high favour, an opportunity of mutually greeting each other on 
their respective returns from their respective country trips. I 
should not have left out the name of Mad. Tedesco from this 
group of favourites. On the following Wednesday the Prophéte 
was revived, the cast including Mad. Viardot, MM. Gueymard, 
Belval, Coulon, and Keenig; both evenings were equally brilliant 
and spirited. It is announced that the management of the 
Imperial Opera has signed a fresh engagement with M. Cazaux 
for another five years. The excellence of this artist renders this 
in every way a prudent step. An edict has just gone forth from 
the Minister of State, which, by implication, exhibits the weakness 
of great artists for prominently parading their names in the public 
bills on the smallest pretexts. It decrees that henceforth no 
singer shall have théir last performances previous to a congé an- 
nounced more than three times before their departure, and that 
the same rule bé observed in the announcement of any singer’s 
return, If the singer’s leave of absetice has only been for less 
than three months, this number of announcements is reduced to 
two. It is a curious and not altogether unédifying spectacle to 
see 4 government step in to check the self-swelling tendencies of 
the vainest profession in the world. 

At the Opéra Comique, the Caid has been produced for the 
début of Mile. Balbi in the part of Virginie. This lady’s reception 
was in the highest degree complimentary, and deservedly so, for 
she is a very charming siiger, and only requires, what she seems 
in a fair way of acquiring—a little more vigour—to take a most 


distinguished place in the profession she has adopted. Mile, Balbi 





started, as did Mad. Ugalde and Mad. Carvalho, as a concert 
singer. Her next essay will be in the part of Perrine in Maitre 
Claude. The revival of Le Postillon de ry ager which has 
been so long announced, is still hindered by the continued indis- 
position of Mad. Faure Lefébvre. The manager of the Opéra 
Comique has just accepted a new opera in three acts, the book of 
which is by MM. Leuven and Cormon, and the music by M. Jules 
Cohen. It is entitled José Maria, Mlle. Cordier is about to take 
her leave of this establishment, having resolved to devote herself 
to Italian opera, for which line she has already obtained an en- 
gagement at Berlin. Mlle. Prort also ceases to be a member of 
the com wf 

héatre Lyrique re-opened for the season with Les Dra- 
gons de Villars, Mile. Girard appearing in the part of Rose Fris- 
quet, originally played by Mlle. Borghese, who until now had had 
no worthy successor in this difficult part. Mlle. Girard is not 
certainly equal to Mlle. Borghese, but she is far superior to an 
who have since attempted the part. On the following day M. 
Ernest Reyer’s opera, Za Statue, was revived, M. Montjauge 
playing the part of Seline; and lastly, on the day after that, Le 
Biyou perdu was revived—one of Adolphe Adam's best works— 
and Mad. Marie Cabel was the heroine of the evening. The 
house was crowded, and the reception of the brilliant songstress 
was of the most enthusiastic description. A sort of electric com- 
munication seemed established between the artist and her audience, 
by which each in turn influenced the other. Thus, then, the three 
great lyric establishments of Paris are once more at the flood in 
the tide of their fortunes. Soon to these I shall have to add the 
Théatre Italien, the programme of which is already put forth. 
Before I detail its principal feature, let me premise the im- 
portant fact, that the unfortunate “row” between the mana- 
ger, M. Calzado, and the orchestra of this establishment has 
been at last quelled, by the intervention of the Minister of 
State, who has managed to adjust differences which threat- 
ened todeprive the frequenter of the Italian Opera of the ser- 
vice of a host of eminent executants. The following is a list of 
the principal artists engaged : — Prime donne soprani, Mlle. Marie 
Battu, Mad. Rosina Penco, Mad. Volpini. Prime donne contralti 
Mad. Albonl, Mlle. ‘Lrebelli. Prime donne comprimarie, Mad 
Tagliafico, Mile Vestri. Primi tenori, Mario, Tamberlik, Belart» 
Brini. Tenore comprimario, Cappello. Primi baritoni, Badiali, 
Beneventano, Delle Sedie. Primi bassi, Tagliafico, Capponi. 
Primo buffo, Zucchini. Seconde Partie, Castelli, Mad. Grimaldi, 
&e. Direttore dorchestra, M. Bonetti. Direttore di canto e 
maestro al cembolo, M. Fontana. Maestro di chori, M. Chia- 
ramonte. The notes and observations to be made on this list 
of artists are that it constitutes one of the best Italian Opera 
companies the Purisians have been favoured with for many years ; 
that Signor Tamberlik will not sing throughout the entire season 
as he will be in St. Petersburg, but will return in time 
to be available for the two last months, March and April, 
and that the tenor calling himself Signor Brini is no other than 
the Viennese artist, Herr Graun, whom M. Calzado has engaged 
for a period of five years. As to the works which are promised 
to be performed, the principal of them are as follow :— Of Rossini, 
Tancredi, Semiramide, Il Barbiere, Cenerentola, Otello. Of Bel- 
lini, Norma, 1 Puritani, La Sonnambula, Capuietti e Montecchi. 
Of Donizetti, Polieuto, [Elisir d@ Amor, Lucrezia Borgia, Anna 
Bolenu. Of Mercadante, Ji Giuramento, Eleonora. Ot Luigi 
Ricci, Chiara di Rosenberg. Of Verdi, Un ballo in Maschera, Il 
Trovatore, Rigoletto, and another work as yet unknown in Paris. 
Of Flotow, Marta. Of Pergolese, La Serva Padrona. Of Ci- 
marosa, J2 Mutrimonio Segreto. Of Mozart, Don Giovanni, Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Cosi fan tutti. While on the subject of the Ita- 
lian opera in Paris, let me mention that a new regulation has been 
issued by the authorities, reserving the stalls, or fauteuils dor- 
chestre, as they are here called, entirely for the use of gentlemen. 

I cannot understand the wisdom or philosophy of such a law. 
Why banish the ladies from, as many think, the pleasantest part 
of the house? Is it not grossly selfish of the Jock»y Club to de- 
sire this exclusive possession? The ladies had better get an edict 
to chasser the males from the boxes, where they certainly impair 
the coup d'eil presented by the ladies’ toilets. The house would 
not look like a quaker’s meeting. 
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The opening of the Odéon for the winter season is the note- 
worthiest event in theatricals since my last, more especially as it 
was signalised by the production of two new pieces, and the débuts 
of three artists. The new pieces are respectively called L’Jnstitu- 
trice and Le Decameron. ‘The first is by M. Paul Foucher, and is 
on a very hackneyed theme, which is treated, moreover, in a very 
conventional way. The principal character was played by a young 
lady who made her first appearance on the stage, Mlle. Rousseil, 
fresh from the Conservatoire, where she had carried off one of the 
first prizes. She is very pretty, has a most expressive countenance, 
and an elegant figure; her aptitude for the stage is of the most 
marked character, and she will most certainly find her way to the 
Théatre Francais. A critic advised her not to follow that well- 
beaten road to glory, but to devote herself to the drame, and win 
an independent position of her own, like Mad. Dorval and Frederic 
Lemaitre. The counsel seems a good one, and certainly the public 
would gain by it, for we are much in want of a good actress in that 
line. Le Decameron is a little one act piece in rhyme, very grace- 
ful, but too delicately tinted, and not sufficiently vigorous for the 
stage. M. Henri Blaze is well known as the author of a very good 
translation of Géthe’s Faust. He is a son of Castil Blaze. 

A new drama has been produced at the Gaité to succeed the at 
length worn out Fille des Chiffoniers. Its title is Christophe Colomb, 
and the authors are MM. Mestepés and Barré. It is a decided 
hit, and promises to have as long a career as its predecessor, to 
which it is decidedly superior in interest. The Gymnase is pre- 
paring a new comedy by M. Alexandre Dumas, junior, to be en- 
titled les Brins de Puaille. The Vaudeville, which had closed its 
doors while it devoted all its energies to the rehearsals of a new 
comedy, la Frileuse, has produced that work, and it has proved a 
complete success. It is highly spoken of by all who have seen it, 
of whom I am not yet one. When I have been I will tell you my 
opinion. 

Have you heard of a fresh infant prodigy ?— a son of the late 
Italian composer Ricci, aged eight, who has just been presiding in 
the church of St. Justus, at Trieste, over the performance of a 
grand mass of his own composing ! 

One of the papers here states that M. Marschner, the well-known 
composer, who had been stuyiug for the last oight months in Paris, 
has been taken seriously ill on his return to Hanover. 


—_— SS 
HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Wednesday, September 11th. 

Tue Festival commenced yesterday morning by a full choral 
service, supported by the members of the three choirs. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Musgrave, the Canon Residen- 
tiary of the Cathedral, who took for his text the words of St. Luke, 
“T cannot dig, to beg I am ashamed,”— chap. xv. verse 3 — and 
very appropriate words they are, considering that, as most persons 
know, the proceeds of the Festival are devoted to the relief of 
necessitous widows and orphans of clergymen in the three dioceses 
of Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester. At the conclusion of the 
sermon the sum of £55 8s. 5d. was collected — a good beginning. 

The oratorio selected for the first morning performance was 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, which produced its usual effect upon the 
auditory. The great German master’s sublime music struck me 
as more than ordinarily impressive, as strain after strain burst 
upon the ear, and then gradually died away with a religious gran- 
deur, so to speak, partly its own, and partly the result of associa- 
tion, for there can not be a doubt that the venerable building in 
which the performance took place, exercised a deep influence upon 
the mind. Mr. Weiss took the part of the Prophet Elijah, and 
fully justified the high popularity he has long enjoyed among the 
musical amateurs of Hereford. His declamation was exceedingly 
fine, and his deep bass voice admirably adapted to the music. The 
soprano music was divided between Miss Laie Pyne and Mad. 
Weiss, who both acquitted themselves like true artists. High as 
is the position Miss Louisa Pyne has attained in what, for the 
sake of distinction, we must term profane music, her singing yester- 
day was sufficient to convince the most sceptical, if, indeed, there 
1s any one at all sceptical on the subject, that, if she chooses to 
devote her attention to it, she will achieve an equally high position 


in oratorio. Mad. Sainton-Dolby and Miss Susan Pyne took the 
contralto music, and Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Montem Smith 
the tenor. Most of these celebrated artists have been so often, 
and some so recently noticed in the same oratorio, that the mere 
mention of their appearance must suffice on the present occasion. 
The choruses were, on the whole, well rendered, and afforded gene- 
ral satisfaction, though to one who, like myself, had listened such 
a short time previously, to the wonderful choral triumph at Bir- 
mingham, they sounded, at intervals, rather weak and thin. But 
then the number of voices at the command of the Hereford con- 
ductor is only about a hundred and thirty. The band, reinforced 
by several of our first London artists, was entitled to high praise, 
which is due, also, to Mr. G. Townshend Smith, who discharged 
his duties as conductor most efficiently. Yet it would be useless 
to deny that, in some instances, his tempo certainly did not please 
me. Mr. Arnott played the organ accompaniments in a most 
masterly manner. 

The first concert came off yesterday evening in the Shire Hall, 
which was crammed. ‘The following is the programme :— 


Part I,—Overture, Euryanthe (Weber) ; Scena, “ Haste nor lose the 
fav’ring hour,” Der Freischiitz, Mr. Weiss (Weber) ; Scena, “Sad as 
my soul,” Zurline, Miss Louisa Pyne (Wallace); Song, “ Adelaide,” 
Mr. Sims Reeves (Beethoven); Fantasia, Flute—On English airs, 
Mr. R. Sydney Pratten (Pratten) ; Scena, “Ocean,” Oberon, Mlle. 
Tietjens (Weber); Quartet, “Tho’ the world,” Zurline, the Misses 
Pyne, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Weiss (Wallace); Recit. et Romance, 
“ Parmi les pleurs,” Les Huguenots, Madame Sainton-Dolby ( Meyerbeer) ; 
Aria, “ Ah si ben mio,” Zl Trovatore, Signor Giuglini (Verdi) ; Soli e 
Coro, “ La Carita,” Mlle. Tietjens, Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Weiss, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Miss Susan Pyne (Rossini). 

Part I1.—Symphony- Pastorale (Beethoven); Ballad, “When the elves 
at dawn do pass,” Amber Witch, Madame Weiss (Wallace); New Ballad, 
“Fresh as arose,” Mr. Sims Reeves (Balfe); Aria, “Com’e bello,” Lucrezia 
Borgia, Mile. Tietjens (Donizetti); Harp obbligato, Mr. Trast; Quartetto, 
“ Ecco quel fiero istante,” Madame Weiss, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. 
Montem Smith, and Mr. Winn (Costa); Harp obbligato, Mr. Trust. 
Irish Melody, “ The meeting of the waters,” Miss Louisa Pyne ; Aria, 
“M’ appari,” Marta, Signor Giuglini (Flotow) ; Serenade, “ Sleep, 
dearest, sleep,” Madame Sainton-Dolby (Randegger) ; Ballad, “ Jamie,” 
Madame Sainton-Dolby (Claribel) ; Duet, “Al suon dell’ Arpo Ange- 
liche,” Z Martiri, Mile. Tietjens uud Signor Giuglini (Donizetti) ; 
Harp obbligato, Mr. Trust ; Chorus, with solos, “ Merry boys, away,” 
Madame Weiss, Miss Susan Pyne, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Winn 
(Sir H. R. Bishop). 

The great feature which distinguishes the above programme 
from the programmes of most concerts of this kind was the Pas- 
toral Symphony, which, I hear, we owe to the resolution of Mr. 
G. Townshend Smith, who had made up his mind that, among the 
olla podrida of the evening’s entertainment, there should be, at 
least, one specimen of grand orchestral music, and all true lovers 
of what is really sublime in the noble art, ought to feel highly 
gratified to him. As I remarked last week, it was a great pity the 
managers of the Birmingham Festival did not see fit to pursue the 
same course. Not only, however, did Mr. G. Townshend Smith 
show his taste by introducing the symphony, but he conducted it 
admirably, and was well seconded by the members of his band, 
while the audience gave unmistakable evidence that they appre- 
ciated the treat thus afforded them. So much for the assertion, 
so often repeated by unthinking or ignorant people, that classical 
music is out of place in a miscellaneous concert. And now to 
come to the lighter dishes at this musical feast. The scena from 
Der Freischiitz was given with fine effect by Mr. Weiss. Miss 
Louisa Pyne’s pure and splendid voice and magnificent vocalisa- 
tion were heard to great advantage in “Sad is my soul,” and to 
still greater, perhaps, in the Irish melody, “‘ The meeting of the 
waters.” “ Adelaida” was given: by Mr. Sims Reeves, as only 
Mr. Sims Reeves can give it, that is to say, with an expression and 
a charm which entrance the listener, and prevent him from ever 
tiring, however often he may hear this beautiful composition. An 
almost equally vivid impression was pry by this accomplished 
artist in Balfe’s new ballad, “ Fresh as a rose,” which pleased 
the audience so much that they attempted to procure an encore. 
But they counted without their tenor, who respectfully but firmly 





refused to comply with their wishes. The only other occasion on 
which they were guilty of the same offence during the evening 
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was at the conclusion of “ Ah, si ben mio,” when Signor Giuglini, 
who had sung with delicious freshness and true feeling, pursued 
the same course as his distinguished English confrére. This is the 
only plan for putting down the encore nuisance. We are far from 
-desiring that an audience should be cold and apathetic, as, by the 
way, the audience last night were to a greater or lessdegree. Let 
them applaud by all means, for applause spurs an artist on to fresh 
exertions, and the absence of it freezes his enthusiasm. But when 
they have applauded to their heart’s content, let them stop. Do 
not let them encore a singer, for if they do they ought, to be con- 
sistent, to encore a favourite actor when he does anything un- 
usually good. Fancy their encoring Macready in the murder scene 
of, Macbeth, or the tent scene in King Lear, or insisting that 
M. Fechter should repeat the soliloquy in Hamlet. I have no 
doubt that a British audience would scout the idea as preposter- 
ous, and boldly assert that no person would ever think of such a 
thing. But with all due deference I beg to state the contrary. I 
myself was present at the Théatre Francais, when the audience — 
supposed to be the best educated and most intelligent audience in 
Paris — actually encored Beauvallet in a long tirade in one of 
Corneille’s plays (I think it was Polyeucte), and, what is more, 
Beauvallet gratified their wish — and, perhaps, his own vanity at 
the same time. But, apart from all other considerations, it strikes 
me that the system of encores is a mean plan for obtaining more 
for the money than the money’s worth. Whenever I see a person 
encoring with might and main, I always think of certain indivi- 
duals who have a knack, when they stop at a fruiterer’s to lay out 
sixpence in oranges, of eating about twopennyworth of nuts or 
gooseberries, or any other “such small deer,” as may happen to 
be within their reach, while the fruiterer is putting into a bag the 
fruit they really pay for. Let but every singer resolutely dis- 
countenance encores, and they will soon be quietly entombed 
among the things of the past. But to resume. Signor Giuglini 
was as successful in his second song, “ M’appari,” as he was in his 
first. Mlle. Titiens made a great hit in the scenu from Oberon, 
which scena, by the way, she gave in the German translation, 
though why she did so 1 cannot say, considering that it may, as a 
tule, safely be asserted an English audience is rather better 
acquainted with English than with German; that Oberon was 
originally written by Mr. Planché, in the language that well- 
known author generally employs for the English stage — although 
he sometimes indulges in a playful outburst of French in the case of 
“ drawing-room entertainments ;’ — and that the eminent German 
prima donna pronounces the language in A sage with remarkable 
correctness and distinctness. Perhaps Mlle. Titiens was already 
acquainted with the German words, but surely that was no reason 
why she should not learn the English ones, if only to observe the 
distinction between the translation and the original, just as, re- 
versing the order of things — as Mrs. Bouncer was accustomed to 
do with regard to the head and foot of the bed, when she made it 
in the afternoon for Mr, Box, after making it in the morning for 
Mr. Cox — English students of German turn from 
“ To be or not to be, that is the question,” 


as written by Shakspeare, to Schlegel’s version, which runs 
thus : — 
“Sein oder nicht sein, das ist jetzt die Frage ;” 
or from 
“ When shall we three meet again: 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain?” 


to Schiller’s rendering : — 
“ Wann kommen wir drei uns wieder antgegen? 
In Donner, in Blitzen, oder in Regen?” 
As, however, all my speculations as to Mlle. Titiens’ motives 
for choosing on this occasion to sing in her native idiom, would 





were all excellently sung. Mr. Pratten gave great satisfaction by 
his fantasia on the flute ; and, indeed, the Hereford audience would 
be hard to please had this not been the case; and Mr. Trust 
played the harp accompaniments, especially the accompaniment in 
the quartet, with wonderful delicacy and exquisite feeling, one, of 
course, presupposing the other. 

At half-past eleven this morning the performance of Spdhr’s 
oratorio, The Last Judgment, commenced in the cathedral. The 
various parts were distributed as follows: — 


Part 1.~—- Overture; Chorus, “ Praise his awful name;” Air (Mad. 
Weiss), “ Mighty he cometh to judgment;” Air (Mr. Weiss), “Fear 
thee not, O man;” Chorus, “ Praise his awful name;” Air (Mr. 
Weiss), “I know thy works;” Chorus, “ Praise his awful name;,” 
Solo (Mr. Weiss), “Come up hither;” Recit. and Solo (Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Chorus), “ Holy, holy;” Recit. (Mad. Weiss), “ Behold the 
lamb;” Solo (Mr. Montem Smith), “ Weep no more;” Recit. and Air 
(Mad. Weiss), “ All glory to the Lamb that died;” Recit. and Air (Mr. 
Montem Smith, and Chorus), “Blessing, honour, glory, and power;” 
Recit. (Mr. Montem Smith), “ And lo! a mighty host;” Solo (Miss 
Susan Pyne), “ These who passed through heavy tribulation;” Quartet 
(Mad. Weiss, Miss Susan Pyne, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss), 
“Yes, every tear;” Chorus, “ Lord God of heaven and earth.” 

Part 2.—Symphony; Solo (Mr. Weiss), “Thus saith the Lord; ” 
Duet (Mad. Weiss and Mr. Montem Smith), “ Forsake me not;” 
Chorus, “If with your whole hearts;” Solo (Mr Montem Smith), 
“ Johovah now cometh;” Chorus, “ Destroyed is Babylon;” Solo (Mr. 
Montem Smith), “It is ended;” Quartett (Mad. Weiss, Miss Susan 
Pyne, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss), “ Blest are the departed; ” 
Solo (Miss Susan Pyne), “I saw a new heaven;” Solo (Mr. Montem 
Smith), “ Behold he soon shall come;” Quartett (Mad. Weiss, Miss 
Susan Pyne, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss), “ Then come, Lord 
Jesus; Grand Chorus, “ Great and wonderful.” 


Everything went well from beginning to end. Mr. Weiss had 
another opportunity for displaying the powers of his fine, genuine 
bass voice, and did so with artistic conscientiousness. Mr. Mon- 
tem Smith was entitled to high praise. He shone with more than 
ordinary briliiancy, and produced a marked impression. Mrs. 
Weiss, too, was excellent, more especially in the duet, ‘ Forsake 
me not,” with the gentleman just mentioned. The contralto music 
found an able executant in Miss Susan Pyne. The chorus and 
band were fully up to the mark. 

After Spéhr’s work came Samson, thus cast : — 


Overture; Recit. (Mr. Sims Reeves), “This day a solemn feast ;” 
Chorus, “ Awake ! the trumpets ;” Air (Miss Louisa Pyne), “ Ye men 
of Gaza ;” Chorus, “ Awake! the trumpets;” Recit. (Mr. Sims 
Reeves), ‘“‘ Why by an angel ;” Recit. (Mad. Sainton-Dolby and Mr. 
Sims Reeves), “ Matchless in night ;” Air (Mr. Sims Reeves), “Total 
Eclipse ;” Chorus, “ O first created ‘beam ;” Recit. (Mr. Winn), “ Bre- 
thren and men of Dan ;” Recit. and Air (Mr. Winn), “ Thy glorious 
deeds ;” Recit. and Air (Mr. Sims Reeves), “ Justly these evils,” “ Why 
does the God of Israel sleep ?” Chorus, “ Then shall they know ;” 
Recit. (Mr. Winn and Mr. Sims Reeves), “ For thee, my dearest son ;” 
Chorus, “Then round about the starry throne ;” Recit. (Mr. Sims 
Reeves), “ My evils hopeless are ;” Recit. and Air (Mad. Sainton- 
Dolby), “Return O God of hosts ;” Chorus, “To dust his glory ;” 
Recit (Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss), “ No 
words of peace ;” Air (Mr. Weiss), “ Honour and arms ;” Recit. and 
Duet (Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Weiss), “Go, baffled coward ;” Recit. 
(Mad. Sainton-Dolby), “ Here lies the proof ;” Chorus, “ Hear Jacob’s 
God ;” Recit. (Mr. Weiss), “Dagon, arise ;” Chorus, “To song and 
dance ;” Double Chorus, “ Fix’d in his everlasting seat ;” Recit. (Mad. 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss), “More trouble is 
behind ;” Air (Mr. Weiss), “Presuming slave ;” Recit. (Mad. Sain- 
ton-Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves), “ Consider Samson ;” Chorus, “With 
thunder armed ;” Recit. (Mr. Sims Reeves, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, and 
Mad. Weiss), “Be of good courage ;” Air (Mr. Sims Reeves), “‘ Thus 





probably lead to nothing, except, perchance, to a sharp letter from 
the editor of the Mustcan Worx», requesting me to confine myself 
in future more to essentials, I will at once proceed to inform my 
readers that Mlle. Titiens made another hit in the cavatina, 
“Com’ @ bello,” which she did sing in the original, although Zu- 
crezia Borgia is a highly popular opera in Fatherland, and has | 
been done into very choice Ger— ; but I forget—the subject is | 
tabooed. Mad, Sainton-Dolby was grand in “ Parmi les fleurs,” | 
and charming in the serenade and ballad. The concerted pieces | 


when the sun;” Recit. and Air (Mad. Sainton-Dolby and Chorus), “ The 
holy One of Israel ;” Recit. (Mad. Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Winn), “Old 
Manoah with youthful steps ;” Chorus, “Great Dagon ;” Recit. (Mr. 
Winn and Mad. Sainton. Dolby), “What noise of joy ;” Air (Mr. 
Winn), “ How willing my paternal love ; ” Recit. (Mad. Sainton-Dolby 
and Mr. Winn), “Your hopes of his deliv’ry ;” Chorus, “ Hear us our 
God;” Recit. (Mr. Barnby, Mr. Winn, and Mad. Sainton-Dolby), 
“Where shall I run?” Air (Mad. Sainton-Dolby), “Ye sons of 
Israel ;” Chorus, “Weep, Israel, weep ;” Dead March ; Recit. (Mr. 
Winn), “Come, no time for lamentation now ;” Air (Miss Louisa 
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Pyne), “Let the bright seraphim ;” Trumpet obbligato (Mr. T. Harper); 
Chorus, “ Let their celestial concerts.” 


Although a vast number of pieces were cut out, two such works 
as the above were too long for a single performance. “ Enough is 
as good as a feast,” should be borne in mind by the Managing 
Committees of our provincial Festivals. However, what is done 
cannot be undone; and therefore I will say no more on this head, 
but proceed to make a féw, and only a few, observations concerning 
the performance itself. Mr. Sims Reeves was in splendid voice, 
and never sang better. He was particularly grand and impressive 
in the air, “ Total eclipse.” Miss Louisa Pyne, as will be seen by 
the programme, sang the whole of the soprano music, in a manner 
that caused me to regret that she is heard so seldom in works of a 
sacred character. The other artists exerted themselves to the ut- 
most, and the band and chorus were well up to their work. 

Among the members of the beau monde present were: The 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the Diocess and Mrs. Hampden 
and party; the Very Rev. the Dean, Mrs. Dawes, and Miss 
Guthrie; Lord and Lady Bateman, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Freer, Mrs. Lane Freer, and party; Lady Emily Foley, Lady 
Rouse Boughton, Lord William Graham, M.P., Hon. Captain 
Hanbury, M.P., Mr. W. H. F. Mildmay, M.P., and Mrs. Mild- 
may, Sir W. Curtis, Sir W. Milman, Sir Thomas and Lady Hast- 
ings, Mr. Beriah Botfield, M.P., and Mrs. Botfield, Lady Bough- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Boughton Knight, Mrs. Arkwright (Hampton 
Court), Mr. Arkwright, the Mayor of Hereford, Mr. T. Cam, Mr. 
Tomkyns Dew, Mr. C. T. Bodenham and Mrs. Bodenham, Rey. 
Thomas Powell, Rey. E. B. and Mrs. Hawkshaw, Rev. W. E. 
Evans, Rev. Canon and Mrs. Musgraye, Rev. Canon and Mrs. 
Huntingford, Mr. and Mrs. Delabarre Bodenham, Rev. John 
Hopton, Rev. Berkeley Stanhope, Rev. W. Poole, Rev. T. H. 
Bird, Lieutenant Money Kyrle, Mr. Wegg Prosser, Mr. Chandos 
Wren Hoskyns, the Rev. W. and Mrs. Newton, the Rev. Beres- 
ford Lowther, Mr. and Mrs. Evans (Sufton Court), the Rev. E. 
R. Hampden, Mr. S. Allaway, Mr. and Miss Hopton (Bishop's 
Frome), Mr. Richard Hereford, the Hon. and Rev. George Her- 
bert, the Countess of Powis, Mr. King, M.P., and the Misses 
King, the Rev. Archer Clive, Mrs. Clive, and party ; the Rev. W. 
P. Hopton, Mr. J. M. Herbert, &c. 

Thursday, Sept. 12. 

The second concert, yesterday evening, at the Shire Hall, went 
off very well, although there were not so many persons present as 
on Tuesday evening. This is to be accounted for, in a great mea- 
sure, perhaps, by the fact that there were no five shilling seats, as 
at the first concert. Admission could not be procured for less 


than half a guinea, a large sum for many persons. The following 


was the programme :— 

Part J.—Overture (Anacreon) Cherubinii— SELEcTIOoN From Mo- 
ZART.— Duetto, “ La dove prendi” (Il Flauto Magico), Mad. and Mr. 
Weiss. Aria, “O cara imagine” (Il Flauto Magico), Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Aria, “ Non mi dir” (Il Don Giovanni), Mile. Tietiens. Duetto, “Sul 
aria” (Le Nozze di Figaro), the Misses Pyne. Aria, “ Il mio tesoro” 
(Il Don Giovanni), Signor Giuglini. Recitative et Aria, “Non piu di 
flori” (La Clemenza di Tito), Mad. Weiss. Corno di Bassetto Obbli- 
gato, Mr. Lazarus. 

Fantasia Violin, “La ci darem,” with variations, Mr. H. Blagrove 
(H. Blagrove). Aria, “In questa tomba,” Mad, Sainton-Dolby, Bee- 
thoven. Song, “Shadow Song” (Dinorah), Miss Louisa Pyne, Mey- 
erbeer. Ballad, “Happy Days,” Mr. Sims Reeves, H. S. Oakeley. 
o with Chorus, “ My task is ended” (Enchantress), Mad. Weiss, 

alfe. 

Part II.—Symphony, Italian, Mendelssohn. Song, “The Village 
Blacksmith,” Mr. Weiss (Weiss). Aria, “Spirto Gentil” (La Favorita), 
Signor Giuglini, Donizetti. Aria, “ Casta Diva” (Norma), Mlle. Tiet- 
iens, Bellini. Song, “Come, if you dare” (King Arthur), Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Chorus, Purcell. Ballads, “ Rest,” “A Hawking Song,” 
Mad. Sainton-Dolby, V. Gabriel. Duetto, “ Egli m’odia” (Lucia di 
Lammermoor), Mlle. Tietiens and Signor Giuglini, Donizetti. Song, 
“The power of love” (Satanella), Miss Louisa Pyne, Balfe. Trio, 
“ Vadasi via di qua,” Mlle. Tietiens, Mad. Sainton-Dolby and Signor 
Giuglini, Martini. Wedding March (Midsummer Night’s Dream) 
Mendelssohn. 


The selection was much better than is usually the case at mis- 
cellaneous concerts, and afforded the greatest satisfaction. ‘The 
overture was admirably played, and the same remark applies to 





Mendelssohn's lovely symphony, and also to his “ Wedding March.” 
Mr. Sims Reeves, of course, made a hit in “Come, if you dare,” 
which, as everyone is well aware, he gives with such fire and 
spirit. The audience were in ecstacies. Mr. Oakley’s new ballad, 
also sung by the same accomplished artist, was highly appreciated. 
Miss Pyne won golden opinions by her rendering of the ‘* Shadow 
song,” from Dinorah, and Balfe’s popular air, the “ Power of Love.” 
How she sang both I need not say.. Mads, Weiss, Sainton-Dolby, 
Mlle. Titiens, Signor Giuglini, and Mr. Weiss contributed their 
share towards the enjoyment of the audience. I must not con- 
clude without awarding its meed of well-merited praise to Mr. 
Blagrove for his performance of the variations on “ La ci darem,” 
nor pass over in silence the artistic excellence with which Mr. 
Lazarus executed the obbigato accompaniment to the aria, “ Non 
piu di fiori.” Both were first-rate. 

The following was the programme of this morning’s performance 
at the Cathedral : — ; 

“Sprine,” from the Seasons—Haydn. Overture. Recit. (Mad, 
Weiss, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss), “Beh>ld, where surly 
winter flics.” Chorus, “Come, gentle spring.” Recit. and air (Mr. 
Weiss), “‘ With joy the impatient hushandmgn.” Recit. (Mr. Montem 
Smith), “Maus grateful task is now complete.” ‘Trio (Mad. Weiss, 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss), “‘O be gracious Heaven, all boun- 
teous.” Recit. (Mad. Weiss), “ Our fervent prayers gre heard.” Duet 
chorus (Mad. Weiss and Mr. Montem Smith), * O what varied forms of 
beauty.” Chorus, “ Marvellous, Lord, are thy works.” 

“THe Requiem”—Mozart. Chorus, “Requiem Zternam.” Solo 
(Mlle. Titiens), “Te decet hymnus.” Chorus, “ Exaudi orationem 
meam.” Chorus, “Kyrie Eleison.” Chorus. “ Dies Ire.” a 
(Mile. Titiens, Mad. S$ inton-Dolby, Signor Giuglini, and Mr. Winn), 
“Tuba mirum spargens sonum.” Chorus, “ Rex tremendx mojestatis,” 
Quartet, “Recordare Jesu pie.” Chorus, ‘ Confutatis maledictis.” 
Chorus with soli, “Domine Jesu Christe.” Chorus, “Sanctus.” Quar- 
tet (Mlle. Tietiens, Mad. Sainton Dolby, Signor Giuglini, and Mr. 
Winn), “ Benedictus.” Chorus, ‘‘ Agnus Dei.” Solo (Mlle. Tietjens), 
“Lux Aiterna.” Chorus, ** Cum Sanctis.” ' 

“Hymn of Praise” (Mendelssohn). Introduction : — First move- 
ment, Maestoso con moto; Second movement, Allegro maestoso ; 
Third movement, Allegretto poco agitate. Fourth movement, Adagio 
religioso. Chorus, “ All men, all things.” Solo (Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Chorus), “Praise thou the Lord.” Recit. and Air (Mr. Sims 
Reeves), “ He counteth all your sorrows.” Chorus, “ All ye that cried.” 
Duet (Miss Louisa Pyne and Miss Svsan Pyne), “I waited for the 
Lord, and.” Chorus, “ O blessed are they that hope.” Air (Mr. Sims 
Reeves), “ The sorrows of death.” Recit. (Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss 
Louisa Pyne), “ We called.” Chorus,“ The night is departing.” Cho- 
rale, “Let all men praise the Lord.” Chorus; “Glory and praise.” 
Duet (Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Sims Reeves), “ My song shall be 
always.” Chorus, “ Ye nations.” 


In order to save the post, I must content myself with merely 
recording that the performance was highly successful. I will go 
into detail in the next number of the Fi Aire Wort. I must 
remark, however, that this has been the best day, in a pecuniary 
sense, during the festival. There were no Jess than 1,240 
persons present, and the collection for the charity amounted to 
2201. 7s. 5d., being 50/. more than was collected on the third day 
of the last festival. The weather is magnificent and every one is 
delighted. 

By the way, there is a typographical error in my last letter from 
Birmingham. It is not of much consequence, perhaps, but it may 
as well be corrected. At page 567 of the Mustcaz Wok xp, first 
column, 15 lines from the bottom, I am made to observe: “I am 
not aware who planned it” — the “request,” namely, on which I 
was commenting : I wrote “ penned.” 


—————<—=£>=< SS 


MANAGERS AND MUSIC HALLS. 
(From “ All the Year Round.”) 
(Continued from page 557.) 

But the second grievance—which these gentlemen are now endeavour- 
ing to assert— the grievance which practically declares that they object 
to all dramatic competition, out of their own especial circle, is so pre- 
posterous in itself, and is so utterly opposed to the public spirit of the 
time, that we reject all belief in it, on grounds of the plainest common 
sense. The great social law of this age and this nation, is the law of 
competition. Why are managers of theatres not to submit to it, as well 
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as other people? Some of these gentlemen, in all probability, oc- 
casionally see a penny daily paper. What would they have thought, if 
the proprietors of the Times, of the Daily News, and of the other morn- 
ing journals previously established, and selling at a higher price, had all 
met together, on the starting of penny papers, and had claimed protec- 
tion from the public authorities, on the ground that cheap competition 
in the matter of purveying daily intelligence was an attack on their 
personal interests? Why, the very pastry-cooks, who once had the 
monopoly of sixpenny ices, knew better than to make a public outcry 
on the establishment of the penny ice-shops! Nay, the predecessors of 
the managers themselves, not only recognised but asserted the privilege 
of free competition in a free country. Whose voices were raised loud- 
est against dramatic monopoly, in the time of the two patent theatres? 
The voices of the proprietors of minor theatres, who then occupied a 

osition which the music-halls now occupy towards all the theatres in 

ondon. Here is the elder generation of managers shouting, on one side, 
for Free Trade—and there-is the younger generation petitioning on the 
other, for Protection! Was there ever such an anomaly? Who is to 
justify or explain it? 

If there had been no other and better reason to restrain the mana- 
gers from coming forward to assert an obsolete protectionist principle 
(under cover of asserting a strict interpretation of the law), surely the 
consideration of mere expediency might well have hindered them. We 
know that these gentlemen are acting on a strong conviction, however 
lamentably mistaken they may be. But the public has no time to draw fine 
distinctions ; what will the public think of the attempted suppression of 
the pantomimic entertainment in Canterbury Hall, at the suit of the 
London managers ? Will it not be said, “ Here are several eminent 
gentlemen, occupying the highest places in their profession, and ad- 
ministering the resources of our greatest theatrical establishments, all 
incomprehensibly jealous of the performances of a tavern concert- 
room!” Such an inppiation would, no doubt, be justly repudiated by 
the managers. But what plain inference is the world outside the green- 
room to draw from facts as they stand at present ? Perhaps there is 
one other legitimate conclusion, which has certainly occurred to our- 
selves, and which the report of the trial in the newspaper may justify. 
When we saw the deservedly respected name of Mr. Benjamin Webster— 
who has done more (at the new Adelphi Theatre) to promote the public 
convenience than any other manager of his time—set up as the name of 
the plaintiff in acase which had for its ultimate object an interference 
with the public amusement, we certainly did consider that the spectacle 
of the wrong man in the wrong place had been somewhat inconsiderately 
offered to popular contemplation. And, let it be added, we were only 
the more confirmed in this view, when we remembered that the manager 
who had been selected to express, on behalf of his brethren, a deep- 
seated distrust of the rivalry of music-halls, was also the very man- 
ager whose theatre has been literally besieged by the public for the last 
hundred and fifty nights, and is likely to be besieged in the future for a 
hundred and fifty more. Surely it was a grave error to choose such a 
prosperous proprietor as Mr. Webster—a man who has shown a de- 
termination to advance with the time—to point the protectionist moral 
and adorn the managerial tale ! 

To speak seriously, in conclusion, the managers have taken a false 
step. ‘They have placed themselves in a persecuting as well as a pro- 
secuting position; and they are most unwisely attempting to dispute a 
principle which the public opinion of the age has long since regarded as 
settled. We earnestly recommend them to reconsider their course of 
action—in their own interests. The hostile point of view from which 
they now regard the music-halls is short-sighted in thé extreme. To 
return to our previous illustration. It is notorious that the cheap news- 
papers, instead of disputing the public encouragement with the news- 
papers at a higher price, have raised up an audience for themselves. It 
is notorious that the library circulation of good novels has rather in- 
creased than diminished, since the time when opposition novels have 
stirred the waters in the world of fiction, by pouring regularly from the 
press in cheap instalments at a penny a week. On the same principle 
the music-halls have unquestionably raised up their new public; and, 
in doing so, will indirectly help to improve the prospects of the theatres, 
by increasing the number of people who look to public amusements as 
the occupation of their evening. If the managers don’t see this — if 
they don’t see that a percentage of the music-hall audience (not a very 
large one probably, but still a per-centage) is, in the ordinary course of 
things, certain to drift into theatres from a natural human love of 
change—they must at least admit that they already possess, in undistur- 
bed monopoly, immense dramatic advantages over those other caterers 
for the public amusement, who are following them at a respectful dis- 
tance. They have the use of stage means and appliances which no 
musi¢c-hall can possibly command, without being knocked down 
and built up again for the purpose. They haye actors and actresses who 





stand, in a personal as well as in a pecuniary sense, out of music-hall 
reach, They have relations with English literature which no music-hall 
possesses, or dreams of possessing; and they have a refined, intelligent, 
and wealthy public to appeal to, from which the music-halls are sepa- 
rated by the great social gulf which we all know there is no crossing. 
Here, without prosecutions, disputes, and vexatiously strict interpreta- 
tions of the letter of the law, is vantage-ground enough for any theatre 
which is properly administered; vantage-ground which the fiercest 
music-hall rivalry cannot cut away. 

As for the public interest in this question, the discussion of which we 
have modestly left to the last, the direction that it takes is so obvious as 
hardly to need pointing out. The more competition there is, the more 
certainly the public will be the gainers. Let the spur of the music-halls 
—if any such spur there be—stimulate the theatres to higher and 
higher exertions by all manner of means ; the drama will be the better 
for it ; the actors will study their art the more for it; the audiences 
will be the larger for it ; the managers will be the richer for it. The 
success of “The Colleen Bawn,” at the Adelphi; the success of that 
excellent artist, Mr. Fechter, at the Princess’s ; and the success of the 
admirable pantomime at Drary Lane ; all three achieved in the same 
theatrical year, are facts to form an opinion on ; facts which justify 
the conclusion that a great dramatic attraction is as much above all 
small rivalries in our day, as ever it was in that golden theatrical age 
when music-halls were not heard of in the land! We trust the mana- 
gers may yet be indnced to reconsider the motives on which they have 
too hastily acted. We trust they may yet see that it is their in- 
terest, as we are sure it is always their inclination, to follow the old 
proverbial rule which enjoins us all to “live and let live.” 


oD 


DE OMNIBUS REBUS ET QUIBUSDAM ALIIs.—(From the Brighton 
Gazette.) — The Birmingham Festival was brought to a successful issue 
on Friday evening last, by a spirited performance of Judas Maccabeus. 
The ultimate financial results of the festival are in the highest degree 
satisfactory. The gross amount received exceeds the proceeds of the 
Preceding triennial meeting by 458/. What the clear profit to be handed 
over to the local hospital will be cannot, of course, as yet be accurately 
known. In the face of the above fact, however, we may safely premise 
that it will be a very handsome sum. If we, of Brighton, had the 
energy and determination exhibited by the Brummegans, there can be 
no question that our noble County Hospital would reap very consider- 
able benefit from it. But, assuming this to be the case, where is your 
music-hall ? Verily, that is important! and it is to be hoped that a few 
years will suffice to provide a music-hall worthy of the town, and to set 
in motion the energies which would not fail to fill it at our triennial 
festival. One pleasing feature in the late event we feel great pleasure 
in noticing, as we regard it as a consummation devoutly to be wished: 
we allude to the explanatory and critical remarks inserted in the pro- 
grammes, Mr. Macfarren, we hear, introduced this plan into England, 
and we tender him our best thanks for it. It is a reproach to our music- 
loving population at home, that they are so little acquainted with the 
historical branch of art. If not absolutely indispensable to a just and 
proper appreciation of a work of art, a knowledge of the circumstances 
under which it emanated from the “airy web” of its originator’s fancy 
cannot but be of essential service to us in forming our estimate of its 
peculiar beauties and character. The more we penetrate into the mys- 
teries of art, the greater will be our delectation ; just as a connoisseur de- 
rives greater pleasure than the uninitiated in the contemplation of a beau- 
tiful painting or a group of statuary. A printed programme of a concert 
recently given in Portland (U.S.) reminds us that this plan has already 
been adopted in America, The giver of the concert, and writer of the 
prefatory remarks in the programme, was Mr. John K, Paine, a gentle- 
man who recently paid Brighton a visit, on his way from Germany 
(where he studied) to America. It is a pity he could not give the 
Brighton public an opportunity of hearing him play, for we have no 
hesitation in predicting, judging from what we heard at frequent ex- 
hibitions of his skill, that he will some day rank among the greatest 
organ players that ever lived. — Death has again been busy in the ranks 
of musical notabilities. It is Vincent Novello whose loss we have this 
week to deplore. There is not—nor perhaps ever was—an individual 
who has done such good service to the cause of art as the lamented de- 
ceased. It is to his enterprise and tact that we aye indebted for nearly 
the whole of the sterling musical works which adorn our shelves. And 
if he had done no other service beyond this—placing the immortal 
works of Handel in every one’s hands—he would be entitled to the un- 
qualified gratitude of all lovers of art, and have succeeded in engrafting 
his name upon the roll of undying fame. He died, at Nice, on the 9th 
August, aged 80 years, Requiescat in pace !—Joun Towns. 
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VERY one remembers the contest for possession of the 
musical chair at Edinburgh a few years since — how 
Sterndale Bennett, Henry Hugh Peirson, and some others 
of less note, were among the combatants, and how Professor 
Donaldson prevailed against all of them, and, without much 
elbowing, walked into a place he was, at that time, thought 
but slenderly qualified to fill. The professor’s battles, how- 
ever, by no means ended with his election. His academic 
throne was anything but a bed of roses. Nominally, indeed, 
he held a professorship as amply endowed for all purposes of 
experiment and demonstration as the most enthusiastic 
lecturer could desire; while, in fact, he had to fight against 
all the grievous panoply of law for every square foot of 
ground he stood on, and every shilling he wished to appro- 
priate. 

Poor General Reid little thought what a worse than 
Armstrong shell he was about to drop into the academic 
groves of Edinburgh when, by his last will and testament, 
he bequeathed sundry large sums for the foundation of a 
musical professorship, and its endowment with largely ample 
means for its effectual working. Of course nothing could 
be clearer than the intention of the will; and so Professor 
Donaldson contended. On the other hand, the Senatus 
Academicus, with a not unusual leaning, thought that so 
much hard cash were far better spent on Greek and Latin 
than on crotchets and quavers, and that General Reid must 
have meant the former, though he said the latter. Hence 
the war. For years, as usual, wigs and gowns divided all 
the spoil of the fray ; but finally Dr. Donaldson once more 
prevailed against his foes and overthrew them. Bit by bit 
he plucked the General’s bequest out of the grasp of the 
Philistines, until, at length, he stands, the solitary specimen 
in this kingdom (and in not the most reputedly musical part 
of the kingdom either) of a university professor of music, 
provided with an ample stipend, with a spacious lecture- 
hall exclusively his own, and with surplus funds sufficient 
for any experimental research he may choose to undertake. 
It is not our purpose again to raise a question as to what 
is likely to be taught under such favourable circumstances. 
It may be that Professor Donaldson's curriculum embraces 
more of what mathematicians call the science of harmonics 
than of what musicians mean by the art of music. It is 
not unreasonably urged that, however interesting it be to 
verily the calculation, that a string thirty-two feet in length 





must needs make sixteen vibrations per second, the abso- 
lute certainty remains that Beethoven might have written 
his ninth symphony without being aware of the fact in 
question. ‘This and similar demonstrations, it may be said, 
are simply classable as among the materia musica, and as 
having no more influence to teach a man composition than 
would a discourse on the phenomena of the solar spectrum 
in raising up another Turner or Stanfield. - However, all 
this by the way. We shall never know exactly what Ge- 
neral Reid meant in founding the Edinburgh chair of 
music, or how far the teaching of either mixed mathema- 
tics or pure music, lay uppermost in his intention. The 
whole question is committed to Professor Donaldson’s 
charge, and he must deal with it to the best of his judg- 
ment. Meanwhile, whatever be his views on this important 
matter, the zeal and energy with which he carries them 
out admit of no question ; and, if it may be regretted that 
as yet no public opportunities are devised for correcting and 
elevating the musical taste of his countrymen, the skill with 
which he constructs apparatus for his physical demonstra- 
tions, and his dexterity in turning it to account, are still 
sufficient to entitle him to all commendation. 

The Professor’s latest exploit has been rescuing an addi- 
tional sum of 2000/. from the hands of the lawyers, and 
with it procuring a very fine organ, which has just been 
erected in the University music-room. This instrument 
was constructed by the Messrs. Hill, and is in every way 
worthy of their great reputation. A list of its contents is 
subjoined :— 
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5. Composition Pedals, 

Pneumatic action to Great Organ, and draw stops. 

5-Part ORGAN CONTAINS— 

Bass, Stopt Diapason; Tenor, Gamba; Allo, Keraulophon; 1st Treble, 
Dulciana; 2nd Treble, Flute. 

Number of Pipes, 2580; do. of Stops, 40; do.-of Couplers, 5; do. of 
Composition Pedals, 5. 
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On this plan we need only remark that it represents an 
organ, not, indeed, of first-class magnitude, but remarkably 
complete, well balanced, and effective. The four “spare 
slides” of the solo organ are to be fitted up as Professor 
Donaldson may suggest,—he, it appears, not having yet de- 
termined what stops may be most advantageously employed. 
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Of the single stop at present on the solo manual we shall 
have occasion presently to speak. 

When we say that in the course of the work neither ex- 
pense nor trouble has been spared; that more than usual 
care has governed the selection of materials (the metal pipes, 
for example, are throughout formed of what is termed “ spot- 
metal,” ¢. e. half tin and half lead); and that in finishing 
the instrument, the builders have quite equalled the best of 
their known achievements, our readers will easily be per- 
suaded that the Messrs. Hill, in providing the Scottish metro- 
polis with an organ of which it may reasonably boast, have 
added another feather to their cap, already plumed by so 
many successes. But though everybody knows what the 
tone of a Hill organ—when cared for as in this instance— 
is sure to be, there are many points in the planning and 
construction of the Edinburgh instrument so far out of the 
usual course as to require a little special description, 

It is one of the peculiarities of the whole affair that no 
organist is appointed to the College Music Hall, nor is any 
such appointment likely to be made. Professor Donaldson 
is understood to have no pretensions as a player—nor, in- 
deed, is this any part of his office ; so that the organ can 
never be properly heard except by the special engagement 
of some eminent performer. It is wanted, indeed, rather as 
a part of the professor’s demonstrative apparatus, than as 
an addition to the musical resources of the place. It is, in 
fact, intended for exhibition quite as much to the eye as to 
the ear. To this end, every part must necessarily be in 
view, and easily accessible for the closest inspection. Hence 
comes the first peculiarity of the Edinburgh organ ; it has 
absolutely no case or covering of any kind. 

The performer can, while sitting at the keys, see every 
pipe in the organ, and watch the progress of every tracker 
and draw-stop-rod he puts in motion. All this, while very 
convenient to such as are curious about the insides of things, 
necessarily puts the builder on his mettle in a novel direction. 
He may no longer be content with that sort of unplaned 
savagery which merely does its work without accident. His 
materials must be thrown into shapes pleasing to the eye ; 
their proportions and positions must secure stability while 
least encroaching on space ; where motion is to be transmitted 
from point to point, its directness and simplicity must satisty 
the critical mechanic ; and over all must be spread that aspect 
of external finish which is everywhere recognised as an attri- 
bute of good workmanship. We do not say that on these 
points the Edinburgh organ rivals Cavaillée’s beautiful work at 
the Madeleine—no price indeed yet paid to an English builder 
would permit this; but without going thus far, the Messrs, 
Hill have, in this instance, certainly satisfied all the demands 
of the occasion. As one out of many specimens, we may 
refer to the admirable construction of the frame-work of the 
organ. Its main parts are of quite adequate strength, with- 
out the slightest appearance of clumsiness. Every portion 
is disposed so as to yield its support where most needed, yet 
without either obstructing a view of the interior, or render- 
ing any part difficult of access for adjustment. It is made 
of deal, singularly free from blemishes of any kind; the 
angles of all the posts are tastefully “chamfered” off, and 
the whole is delicately stained, so as to tone down the raw 
surface of the material without concealing its excellent qua- 
lity. Similar examples of care—some of which we have yet 
to notice—are traceable throughout the execution of the in- 
strument. But we must stop here, to resume on an early 
occasion. 





, any one be desirous to ascertain in what low estimation 

music is held by some theatrical managers, let him go 
to the Surrey Theatre and see the new operetta now being 
performed there every night. Nobody can accuse Messrs. 
Creswick and Shepherd, the shrewd and enterprising mana- 
gers, of a want of liberality in their own immediate admi- 
nistration. Good actors themselves, they are careful that the 
pieces produced under their superintendence shall be well 
and efficiently represented. If all who labour with them 
are not first-class artists, they are, at all events, well trained, 
and possess experience and knowledge. Nothing, in short, 
is brought out at the Surrey Theatre which could shock 
and offend by incompetent performance. The company is a 
good working one, and every man and woman has his pro- 
per place and is set his proper duty to perform. This happens 
because Mr. Creswick and Mr. Shepherd are thoroughly 
au fait to everything connected with the drama. It would 
touch them keenly if they thought the meanest of the dra- 
matis persone had turned the play in which they were per- 
forming into ridicule. Knowledge brings sensitiveness ; 
and, could they help it, they would no more allow one of 
their supernumeraries to be laughed at than they would 


themselves. With them it is as requisite that a messenger - 


should deliver his line correctly as the tragedian his soli- 
loquy, and by this manner of putting a drama on the stage, 
success is almost invariably ensured, even for a production 
of very questionable merit. 

From the drama let us turn to opera. Messrs. Cres- 
wick and Shepherd, who know so much about dramatic 
matters, know nothing whatsoever of music. They are 
not ignorant indeed that operatic performances have been 
of vast benefit to the treasury of the Surrey Theatre for 
years past, previous to their joint management—and during 
it, if we mistake not—and are naturally anxious to make 
money, even though their own eminent talents may be 
somewhat obnubilated in the process. Of course, if opera 
prevail the drama must needs succumb; if the prima 
donna and first tenor are the rage, the famous tragedian 
and famous~comedian must hide their diminished heads. 
It was a sublime idea to combine opera and drama toge- 
ther. Messrs. Creswick and Shepherd conceived that they 
still might make money by music without putting their own 
transcendent abilities under a bushel. But the junction of 
the two great branches of the art on an enlarged scale 
necessitated economy. This, of course, required considera- 
tion. We can readily understand the extreme cogitations 
and agitations, weighings, misgivings, and suggestions of 
the co-managers when this momentous question was started. 
“ What’s to be done?” “TI have it,” exclaimed one of the 
partners ; “let us dispense with an orchestra!” ‘ That can 
hardly be,” responded the other, “but we can cut them 
down to nothing.” Upon this hint they acted. The band 
was cut down to nothing, and if anybody doubt it let him 
pay a visit to the Surrey Theatre, and listen to the instru- 
mental force under the direction of Mr. Isaacson. If ever, 
in any part of the universe where opera is given, anything 
so atrociously bad was ever heard, we will allow ourselves 
to be “chopped into messes.” Nothing, in fact, but their 
unmistakable ignorance can palliate the conduct of the 
Surrey managers in this respect—not only absolute igno- 
rance of music as an abstract art or a means of providing 
recreation, but ignorance of the commonest results of musi- 
cal performances; ignorance of the reasons, very obvious 
reasons, why one set of entertainments should invariably 
succeed and another invariably fail. It only proves, in- 
deed, that men out of their immediate calling are seldom 
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capable of forming any opinion whatsoever, and when that 
is the case, mistake or error is sure to be the consequence. 
In all probability Messrs. Creswick and Shepherd con- 
sidered that as long as the vocalists were tolerable the band 
did not so much matter; that one or two violins were as 
good as a dozen ; that violoncellos might be very well spared ; 
that bassoons were unsightly in an orchestra; and that a 
strong drum and triangle well beaten kept admirable time. 
In vain did the conductor—Mr. Isaacson is a conscientious 
musician — protest, and insist that a band has its separate 
departments, each of which should haye its compliment ; 
that certain instruments were indispensable ; that the com- 
poser wrote for a full band; that the music would produce 
no effect, &c. &c. The managers were deaf, or replied, 
“ Why don’t you get a good band? We allow a certain sum 
weekly for that purpose!” “ What!” ejaculated the chef 
d orchestre, “ proyide a good band for ” We will not 
disclose the amount of the sum told to us, since we do not 
believe we have been rightly informed, nor would any one 
credit us if we named it. But, if the sum mentioned be 
really the maximum of the managerial allowance, we can 
easily understand why the orchestra is so strangely incom- 
plete and inefficient. Could one divest his mind of the 
gross wrong done to the composer, the performance of the 
new opera at the Surrey Theatre, accepted as a travestie, 
could not fail to afford abundant and boisterous merriment. 
Messrs. Creswick and Shepherd have but to announce the 
opera asa burlesque. Its success will be immense. 


—— 


HE analytical notices of important musical works some- 
times inserted in the programmes of London Concerts, 
are so useful and so beneficial in their tendency, that it is to 
be regretted they are not more frequently met with. Toa 
mixed audience especially they afford a means of thoroughly 
appreciating, and therefore of more thoroughly enjoying the 
niusic performed. They invest the most abstruse compositions 
with interest by pointing out their salient features, and 
directing attention to the intentions of the composer during 
the progress of the performance. With their assistance the 
casual listener is enabled to trace the plan and form of a 
quartet or symphony as readily as he would the plot of a 
stage play. Valuable as are analytical notices by others, 
they would be infinitely more so were they given by the 
composers themselves. How interesting and instructive 
would such a preface be to the works of such illustrious 
musicians as Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendelssohn! The 
remarks of Edgar Allan Poe, in his essay upon the “ Phi- 
losophy of Composition,” are almost as applicable to music 
as to prose or poetry. 

“ How interesting a paper might be written,” he observes, 
“by any author who would—that is to say, who could, de- 
tail, step by step, the processes by which any one of his 
compositions attained its ultimate point of completion. 
Why such a paper has never been given to the world, 
it is difficult to say; but perhaps the autorial vanity has 
had more to do with the omission than any other cause. 
Most writers, poets in especial, prefer having it understood 
that they compose by a species of fine frenzy, an extatic 
intuition, and would positively shudder at letting the public 
take a peep behind the scenes, at the vacillating and elaborate 
crudities of thought; at the true purposes seized only at the 
last moment; at the innumerable glimpses of idea that 
arrived not at the maturity of full view; at the fully 
matured fancies discarded in despair as unmanageable ; at 
the cautious selections and rejections ; at the painful erasures 





and interpolations; in a word, at the wheels and pinions, 
the tackle for scene shifting, the step-ladders and demon- 
traps, the cork’s feathers, the red paint, and the black 
patches which in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred con- 
stitute the properties of the literary histrio. On the other 
hand, the case is by no means common in which an author 
is at all in condition to retrace the steps by which his con- 
clusions have been attained. In general, suggestions having 
arisen pell-mell, are pursued and forgotten in a similar 
manner.” 

It will be urged, perhaps, that such a paper as Edgar 
Poe here describes, one in which would be detailed the 
process by which a composition attained its ultimate point 
of completion, would not be an analytical notice of the 
nature of those to which allusion has been made; exception 
may be taken to the imaginings of our composers being 
designated as cock’s feathers, red paint, or black patches ; 
but, allowing that to pass, it must be conceded that such an 
account of any great work by the author himself would be 
of greater importance than the minutest examination of the 
details and construction of the work by the most intelligent 
critic. Composers, it would seem, are less willing, if they 
be not less able, to define their system of thought by words, 
than either poets or prose writers. It may be contended 
that musical composition is so essentially imaginative, as to 
defy any attempt to describe its origin, or trace its progress 
satisfactorily. To some it may appear but a vain endeavour 
to reduce to rule and account materially for that which is 
too purely subtle in its nature to be submitted to such a 
process. Whether that be the case or not, it cannot be 
denied that if an analysis of any work enables an audience 
to follow the composer more closely in the treatment of his 
subject, and better to understand the plan of the composition, 
it thereby fulfils a most important purpose, and proves itself 
a means of diffusing musical knowledge which should not 
be neglected. ANTEATER. 

—_—o 


MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Tue “Volunteer Night” was repeated on Saturday, and again 

brought together a large gathering of the impromptu sons of 
valour, who were even more delighted than at the first concert, 
and more uproarious in their applause. The special attraction of 
the performance centred in Mad. Florence Lancia, an artist of 
whose antecedents the readers of the Musican Wortp need hardly 
be informed. Madame Lancia selected the “war-song” from 
Signor Verdi’s Attila—one of Sophie Cruyelli’s most splendid 
achievements, as the habitués of Her Majesty's Theatre cannot fail 
to remember — and created a real furor in perhaps the most difli- 
cult bravura song of the modern Italian school. A priori, indeed, 
we should have thought that the “ war-song” was only suited to 
the grand declamatory powers and magnificent means of Mlle. 
Titiens; but Mad. Lancia’s dramatic fire, superior musical in- 
telligence, unusual facility, and fine clear voice carried her through 
triumphantly. Moreover, if Mad. Lancia did not possess one 
of the above requisites that constitute a great singer, her exqui- 
sitely true intonation would invariably commend her vocal efforts 
to the ear popular, which is impressed by nothing more forcibly 
than singing in tune. The encore which followed the “ war-song” 
was too impetuous and persistent to be denied, and the fair artist 
sang the cabaletta with even increased energy and greater effect. 
A more decided success could not be achieved, and the perform- 
ance has been repeated every night during the week.—On Wed- 
nesday, in addition to the ‘ war-song ”—encored as usual with 
acclamations — Mad. Lancia introduced the cavatina ‘Come 
per sereno” from Sonnambula, and obtained an immense dis, sing- 
ing the lovely air of Amina with such charm of voice and tender- 
ness of expression as to reach the heart of every hearer. That 
Mad. Lancia would be heard to greater advantage in Bellini’s 
opera than in Verdi's we feel assured, from this very admirable 
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yocal display ; and we expect before long to have the felicity of 
chronicling her appearance in Sonnambula in one or other of the 
English operas. Last year in our notices of the operatic per- 
formances at the Pavilion Theatre, we predicted Mad. Lancia’s 
success at the West End, when the opportunity would be given 
her. Thanks to Mr. Alfred Mellon, the opportunity has been 
offered, and the artist has now asserted her claim to a position in 
the ranks of art, and has borne us out in the expression of our 
raise. 

Wednesday was deyoted to a selection, in the first part, from the 
modern Italian composers, of which the most agreeable, we need 
hardly say, was that taken from the Barbiere, five pieces in all, of 
which the overture pleased most, being encored from all parts of 
the house. A new singer, Mlle. Vaschetti, advertised as coming 
from the great theatres of Italy, attempted ‘ Una voce,” and sang 
“Ah! fors @ lui” from the Traviatu. As she was exceedingly 
nervous we cannot allude to her performance in any decisive 
terms. Her voice seems clear and beautiful in the upper tones, 
but the middle is of indifferent quality, and the intonation not 
faultless. We shall, no doubt, have to speak of Mdlle. Vaschetti 
again, when we trust she will be enabled to do her reputation more 
justice. Herr Formes, who may be denominated the great Arm- 
strong gun of Mr. Mellon’s concerts, sang the airs, “ La Calumnia” 
and “ Largo al factotum,” both magnificently. The latter created 
a furor, and was redemanded by the whole audience. Herr Formes 
came forward and bowed, but would not respond further. Mad. 
Laura Baxter gave Mercandante’s air, ‘Se m’abbandoni” with 
great beauty of voice; and Mr. George Perren was encored in 
“Ah! si ben mio” from the Trovatore. In the second part, Mad. 
Lancia repeated Verdi's “ war-song,” and added “ The last rose of 
summer,” which she sang most delightfully—voice, style, manner 
and expression, all combining to constitute perfect ballad-singing. 
Mad. anor we may notice, has one exceedingly rare virtue in a 
singer. You not only can tell what language she is singing in— 
which we are sorry to say we cannot do in all our best English 
songstresses—but you can catch distinctly every word and — 
she utters. In this respect we might commend certain vocal ladies 
in high places to Mad. Lancia’s teaching. 

Last night a “ Weber night” was given, of which we shall speak 
next week, 


—————_—S < SS — - 


Crystat Patace.—The concert on Saturday was honoured by 
the appearance of Mile. Titiens and Signor Giuglini, with whom 
were Signor Delle-Sedie, Signor Bossio, and Signor Bianchi, the 
pianist—a very Italian concert. The programme exhibited nothing 
hovel or remarkable. The band played the overtures to Leonora 
and Les Deur Journées, which, as many thought, were the most 
acceptable parts of the performance. There was a very large 
attendance. 

“On Tuesday the Toni¢ Sol-fa Association held its second com- 
petitive meeting of the evening classes. The nature of this societ 

and the utility of its proceedings have already been peas 
upon in this journal. The Tonic Sol-fa system cannot supersede 
the old musical notation, and consequently is a mere delusion of 
the moment. That, however, the performance of the pupils is 
entitled to consideration, no one can dispute. The competition 
was between the “ Hull,” “ Brighton,” and “ North Staffordshire” 
choirs,—the ‘ Finsbury” and ‘Staffordshire Potteries,” winners 
of last year, not being allowed to compete a second time. The 
trial took place in the concert-room, before Messrs. John Goss, 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral; George Hogarth, secretary to 
the Philharmonic Society; Thomas Oliphant, hon. secretary to 
the Madrigal Society ; and James Turle, organist of Westminster 
Abbey, who acted as judges. After each chorus had given three 
pieces, and was each called upon to sing at sight two compositions, 
with the names of which they were not previously acquainted, one 
from the old and the other from the new system of notation adopted 
by the Tonic Sol-fa Association, whilst the judges were con- 
sidering their decision, the two prize choirs of last year gave a 
performance in the Handel Orchestra, each giving four composi- 
tions. Of these, two, one by each choir, so hit the taste of the 
audience, that it was not possible to avoid repeating them. These 
were both comic subjects, the well-known “Call John,” and an 





English version of “ Vadasi via di qua.” “God save the Queen” 
was then given by the whole chorus of 1500 voices, after the con- 
clusion of which the judges made their appearance in the front of 
the orchestra, to pronounce their decision. The first prize of the 
Crimson Banner and a sum of money was allotted to the Brighton 
choir ; and the second, the Purple Banner, to the North Stafford- 
shire. As the banners were delivered, each body of successful 
choralists marched along the front of the orchestra, both being 
greeted with loud applause. The proceedings terminated with a 
performance of Mozart’s “Twelfth Mass,” by the united choirs, 
the solo portions given by a selection of the members of the higher 
classes. It was a bold attempt, not altogether crowned with 
success, and one which we hardly think will be repeated in a 
hurry by the Tonic Sol-fa Association. The performance was 
accompanied by the great organ and the Crystal Palace band. 


Mapame Linp-Gotpscumipt.— The “Swedish Nightingale" 
has made arrangements for an autumnal professional tour, during 
which we understand she will visit Ireland and other parts of the 
kingdom. Her visit to Liverpool, already announced, is fixed for 
the 28th and 29th of next month. Having retired with a large 
competency, some curiosity will naturally arise in the public mind 
as to the pempting offers made to induce the songstress to emerge 
from private life. On the occasion of her last visit to Liverpool 
Madame Goldschmidt was engaged by the Committee of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, who gave her 1000/. for her 
services on two evenings. Some time ago, when rumours were 
abroad of the intended visit to Ireland of “The Nightingale,” 
communications were opened direct by the same Society with Mr. 
and Mrs. Goldschmidt, but the offer of 10007. for the services for 
two evenings was declined. The Committee advanced the offer to 
1000 guineas, but that also was declined. A long correspondence 
subsequently took place, and at length a satisfactory arrangement 
was made. The report here was that the Committee of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society had given 1200/. for the two con- 
certs, but that report was not correct. So far as we can learn, no 
specific sum has been named. A “sharing arrangement” has 
been made. In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmidt, the 
services of Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Belletti, and other artists 
will be secured, but “ the party” as a whole will be supplied b 
Mr. Mitchell or the persons for whom he acts, and he or they will 
take a very large proportion of the receipts. It is expected that 
there will be at least 3000 persons present each evening. The 
charges for admission are 20s., 15s., and 10s. 6d. Taking the 
average at 15s., and supposing the hall to be full each evening, 
the gross receipts would be 45007. At the very lowest estimate, 
Madame Lind will receive two-thirds of the receipts, or 3000/. 
Out of this, of course, she will have to pay the other artists, and 
1500/. would be left for the committee to pay the incidental 
expenses attending such concerts. 


Surrey THeatre.— This house of dramatic entertainment 
opened on Saturday for the autumn season with a combined per- 
formance of play and opera on a somewhat novel scale. The dra- 
matic company is numerous, and for the most part efficient if not 
strong. A new American actress, Miss Georgiana Pauncefort, 
belonging to the vehement school, is added to the troop, and 
several new hands figure from Dublin and the provinces. The 
piece in which they exhibited, however, is such unutterable rubbish, 
that we no not think if Kean, Macready, Miss O’Neil, and Mrs. 
Siddons were in the cast they could have made an impression in 
it. Of the opera, or, more properly, operetta, we can speak in 
terms of praise. The libretto 1s taken from the German of Lud- 
wig Tieck, and called Shakspere’s Dream; or, A Night in Fairy 
Land. Shakspere, when a boy, falls asleep in a wood and is found 
by the King and Queen of the Fairies, attended by Puck and his 
elves. Struck with the beauty of the sleeping boy, they all endow 
him with some eminent quality. Thisis plain enough. The music 
is by Dr. Bennett Gilbert, and, as far as we were enabled to judge, 
is both new and good. The band, however, was so strangely in- 
competent that if it were the Barbiere being executed we could 
not express a decided opinion of its merits. In the overture at 
one time nearly every instrument was out, and the effect was the 
funniest imaginable. ‘The chorus was a trifle better, but certainly 
not competent to do justice to a work written with apparent care 
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and much pretensions. We do not intend to do Dr. Gilbert the 
wrong of criticising his opera under the circumstances. The whole 
of the music has been sent us for review, and we prefer considering 
its merits from our own inspection rather than from its beggarly 
presentation by the operatic force at the “ Surrey.” The principal 
solo vocalists were Miss Camilla Chipp, Miss Fanny Thirlwall, Mr. 
De Solla and Mr. Wallworth. These all exerted themselves to the 
utmost, and had the performance depended on them it would have 
achieved a respectable success. Fortunately the Surrey audiences 
are not very critical. They applauded every thing, even the over- 
ture, and would fain have the whole opera repeated. They 
managed five encores. 


that is the best praise we can bestow on it. 


o_o 


¥ otters 


to the Editor. 
- +> —_ 


IMPORTANT TO THEATRICAL MANAGERS. 

Str,—Having the interests of the drama at heart, I beg permission 
of you to allow me to call the attention of managers of theatres to a 
fact worthy their notice in a speculative point of view. 

Our reliable contemporary, Punch, has recently (!) discovered that 
Suffolk (as one of your own correspondents contemporaneously found 
was the case in Folkestone) is still infested with “savages.” Now, 
should any enterprising manager feel disposed to patronise me, and 
will send a line direct to my address, containing an acceptable offer for 
a specimen or two of the farouche, I intend going gorilla hunting, in 
the hope of taking a few “all alive,O!” If it is asked “ What can 
managers of theatres want with savages ?” I reply, “ Having caught 
your gorilla, proceed to announce in your play-bills, in bold (and 
savage) characters (after the scene-painter has finished), “ Entirely new 
scenery, @ la Rome, in the palmy days of Cesar!!! Painted from the 
life.” I see no reason why the plan should not be equally attractive in 
London at the present day as it was in Rome in the days of Virgil, 
who tells us they were exhibited in the scenery on the stage, being re- 
presented on the purple curtains (intexti, interwoven in the cloth). 
The then fashion, contrary to ours, might also be adopted—their cur- 
tains were raised (tolli) from the flooring to the top, and the figures 
appeared to rise gradually (how gradually the living Britons rise Punch 
has informed us) with the curtain. You will find the same beautifully 
described by Ovid, Met. iii. 3. 

La plupart des hommes sont ignorans, or they would perceive that 
firing rifles from carriages is naturellement the mode of warfare inherited 
from their fathers: le fils est Timage du pére. Your readers are 
aware that both Cesar and Tacitus describe (with certain variations) 
the Britons’ mode of fighting from chariots—hence the exhibition of the 


savage traits, which unstrung the nerves of Punch’s correspondent : | 


they follow in the steps of their progenitors as nearly as the state of 
things in general will permit. The same may be said of another 
ancient custom—that of giving a male child its first food from the 
point of its father’s sword. The present race of savages, not wearing 
swords, shoot the “ pap” down the newly-arrived gorilla’s throat with 
a rifle, and the operation is said to stimulate the digestive organs to 
an extraordinary degree. 

I simply allude to these little matters as offering timely hints to 
the scene-painter, when re-decorating the theatre of any manager who 
shall please to signify to me his desire that I should procure him a 
living specimen or two, at which time I should be in a position to furnish 
further details illustrative of this singular animal.—Yours, 

Wolves’ Wood, near Ipswich. THE CaTCHER OF GORILLAS. 

P.S. This is no “catch,” as the postman will know where to catch 
me, I being well known as “ The Catcher.” 

[A key to the foregoing will oblige.—Ep.] 

— -—4-— — 

Sir,—Can you kindly tell me the name of the trio sung by Mad. 
Sainton, Mlle. Parepa, and Miss Marian Moss at the former 
lady’s evening concert, June 21, 1861. THERESE. 

September 4th, 1861. 

[Perhaps one of our readers may be able and sufficiently 
obliging to answer this question.—Eb. ] 

-_— +- — 

Str,—About two months ago I addressed a letter to you on the 
chromatic and enbarmonic scales, being a continuation of the subject 
of my letter on the “ Theory of Accidentals.” I should wish to know 











if you received the letter, and if you thought it worth a place in 
your periodical, I may explain that it was, in conjunction with my 
former letter, intended as a preliminary to others, showing the nature 
and construction of the simple chromatic chords, the compound chords, 
and the compound chromatic cords, in connection with any given key, 
the whole being derived from the simple (or common) chords belonging 
to the key, as shown in my letter Nov. 3rd, 1860, the subjects of my 
various letters, founded on theories respecting the relation of sounds, 
which being built one upon another, from the simple elements to the 
most obstruse chords and progressions, admit of the clearest demon- 
strations, and are, therefore, not matters of opinion or arbitrary rules, 


: ; I think you wi it, 
The piece was well put on the stage, and | but undoubted matters of fact ; and I think you will admit, that to place 


the science of harmony upon such a basis, is a matter of no slight impor- 
tance. There is sufficient evidence in the letters of some of your corre- 
spondents, contained in a few of the latest numbers of your periodical, 
to convince any one that the scientific principles of harmony are not 
understood as they ought to be, even by, in other respects, eminent 
musicians; that, in fact, these principles as regards the relation of 
sounds, and their combination and progression, have not hitherto been 
placed upon a scientific basis, that musicians yet work by “ Rule of 
Thumb.” With reference to the correspondence alluded to, I may be 
treading upon thorny ground; but I must say that the remarks of “ An 
Amateur” have not yet met with a decisive reply, nor can meet with 
such a reply so long as the system of harmony is, as at present, founded 
upon merely gratuitous rules, one opinion can only be met by another 
opinion, and both may differ from other opinions, thus no satisfactory 
result can be established. If we take the Extract 2, from Mr. Jules 
Benedict’s four-part song of “The Wreath,” on page 451 MusicaL 
Wok p, an analysis of the harmony certainly gives the true notation 
thus:— 4 























The question is, Why should the sound in the second chord be written 
Cx, and not D4 as Mr. Benedict has written it? The first chord is 
E major, and the third is B major. I think every one will admit the 
intermediate chord must therefore be related to both these chords. 
Now, the only keys in which these chords can appear are E major and 
B major, and in G# minor and D# minor their relative dominant keys 
{in G major and D major they would only appear as chromatic chords) 
therefore the intermediate chord must also be in one of these keys, 
But there is no possible combination of harmony in these keys, which 
has the form of the chord given by Mr. Benedict, and also has the same 
progression. The only combination is from the chords E G¥ B and 
G4 B D#& ; that is, the chord E G# B D# in which E‘and B are primary 
sounds, and G# and D# are secondary sounds, then either E or B may 
be raised a chromatic semitone, or G4 or D# may be lowered a chro- 
matic semitone, these would give, as the nearest representative of the 
chord of Mr. Benedict, Et Gy BD# or EG# BD& (which Jast must not 
be confounded with the chord of the dominant 7th on E), and supposing, 
for the present, that E and D# may be affected chromatically in opposite 
directions at the same time, we should have the chord Ef Gt BD&, 
which is that given by Mr. Benedict. Then, as regards the progression 
of this chord, it is evident that any sound in the scale may pass to either 
of the sounds adjacent to it in the scale: thus E in the scale of E major 
or B major may pass to either of the adjacent sounds D# or Ff, 
according as the scale (or portion of the scale) is descending or ascend- 
ing; but when a sound has been effected chromatically, its progression 
is limited to that sound towards which it has been moved by the aid of 
the accidental, that is, the nature of the accidental determines the 
direction of the motion, like as a body when moved out of the perpen- 
dicular has a tendency to fall, or falls in the direction in which it has 
been moved, the sounds Ef and D4 being accidental sounds, are moved, 
as it were, out of the perpendicular, and, tf followed by a concord, fall to 
the adjacent sounds of the scale F# and C# , towards which they had 
been moved by the accidental, the only progressions of the chord E¥ 
Gt BD4 being therefore to F# A Chand F% At C#, according as the 
key is E major or B major or their relatives, neither of which chord is 
the third chord in the extract, consequently EX G#BD4 are not 
the true sounds of the second chord. Again, let us take the 
chords Ct E G# and IE. G# B, both of which chords and all of 
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which sounds belong to the key of E major (the sound C&, however, 
does not belong to the sale of B major, being a comma too flat), 
these chords give the compound chord C# EG#B in which E or 
B, as before, may be raised, or C# or G# may be lowered a chromatic 
semitone; but you will also find, by reference to my letter, Musica 
Wortp, March 30th, and also, if you have received it, to the 
one mentioned as having been addressed to you some time ago, 
that the 6th of the major scale (as A in the scale of C) being a 
secondary sound is never raised a chromatic semitone ; when, there- 
fore, a sharp appears in connection with this apparent sound, the true 
sound is that of the supertonic of the scale of the dominant (which is a 
comma sharper in pitch than the 6th of the scale of the tonic); this, 
being a primary sound, may be raised a chromatic semitone, and always 
appears in connection with the dominant harmony ; the sounds then, 
affected accidentally in the compound chord, are C# and E, and the 
chord becomes C x Ef G# B, in which C# is raised in the ratio 135: 
128 and E a chromatic semitone, the C x progresses to D# in the 
dominant chord, Ef also moving to F% in the same; which chord is 
BD# Ft and is the third chord in the extract ; whence the correct no- 
tation of the second chord is Cx E# G# B (or Cx and not D&), 
Again, the same chord, as connected with the key of B major, may be 
shown thus :—the sounds of dominant and subdominant chords deter- 
mine the scale or key ; the whole of these sounds in the key of B major 
ar ;— 


Subdominant, 


' Dominant. 


The primary sounds being E B F# C¥#, the combined sounds may be 
resolved into the following discords:— 





| 


Ci and E (primary sounds) being raised a chromatic semitone, the 
last ofthe above chords becomes C x Ef G# B, the exact sounps of the 
chord as given before, in this chord, C# being a primary sound, all 
trace of the dominant chord (as regards its harmonic effect), has dis- 
appeared, the chord is essentially a subdominant chord, its fundamental 
bass being E, the C# (supertonic of B) can only be considered as an 
added sound, and is not the root of the chord, G# not being a perfect 
fifth, nor E a minor third from C# ; the chord, therefore, is related to 
the first chord in the extract, being derived from it, and is also related 
as subdominant to the third chord, the passage from the non-employ- 
ment of the major chord of F%, the dominant of B, remaining in the 
key of E major. For similar reasons the G4 in the 3rd extract should 
be written Fx, the real fundamental bass being A4, the subdominant 
of FE. 

But other eminent musicians than Mr. Benedict make decided mis- 
takes occasionally. Macfarren’s song, “ Englishmen by birth are free,” 
from Robin Hood, ostensibly written in Eb (I quote from the transposed 
edition), has all the harmonies of the concluding portion of the song in 
the key of A flat, the song in reality ending on the chord of E flat, as 
the dominant of A flat, and not on E flat as the tonic key. Again 
(Musica, Wortp, June Ist), Mr. W. C. Filby, in his letter on the 
Minor Scale, asserts (in fact, though not in words) that there is no flat 
7th in the minor ope ; had he confined his remarks to the minor scale, 
he would have been perfectly correct ; but the flat 7th is certainly a 
sound belonging to the mode, as I think it would be very easy to con- 
vince him; in leaving one extreme, it is not necessary to go to the 
other. He again says, ‘I do not consider the mediant a desirable 
degree to carry common chord,” &c.—which is a mere opinion—a musi- 
cian’s “rule of thumb ”—an easy way of getting rid of a difficulty. 
Why is it not desirable? And again: “I do not acknowledge a 
relative major ”—which is not remarkable, as my near kin do not hap- 
pen to be in the army. Another difficulty is disposed of by a distant 
pun. Alas for musical science! Can Mr. Filby explain what relation 
has the 6th chord in his first illustration to the key, the chord being 
Ab CEb and the key C minor? Lastly, to conclude this lengthy 
epistle, not any of the sounds Eb F4 G4 Bb C4 can be generated 
as harmonics from the bases D A E; neither can F4 GH A Ch D4 
from the bases E BF# ; therefore, if the sounds of the chromatic 
scale be determined by the harmonics from these bases, then the two 
scales (MusicaL WoRLD, pp. 440 and 451) are not the chromatic scales 
of D and E. 

I write not this for insertion in the * Wortp,” though I leave it to 








your discretion to do so (or any part of it), if you think proper. Yet I 
should wish to know if my previous letter was received and would be 
inserted, 
I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
W. W. Parkinson. 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester, August 14th, 1861, 


Tue Late CaTHerine Haryes.—Mrs. Bushnell, widow (more gene- 
rally known as Madame Catherine Hayes), lately residing at Westbourne- 
park, Middlesex, who died at Sydenham, on the 11th of last month, had 
executed her will on the 8th of that month, being three days prior to 
her death, appointing as her executors Captain George John Power and 
Mr. Henry Lee, to whom probate was granted by the London Court on 
the 26th of August; her effects being estimated for probate duty as 
under 16,000. This charming singer and accomplished lady, whose 
beautiful and touching notes have been so prematurely extinguished by 
the hand of death at the early age of thirty-six, is, indeed, a great loss 
to the musical world and to all lovers of true harmony. She was a 
brilliant artiste in the higher walks of the Italian opera ; but the ex- 
quisite and touching warblings of this Irish nightingale in the execution 
of her native ballads were the perfection of harmony, and we feel that 
it will be long indeed before her place can be supplied in this most 
delightful department of vocal art. Catherine Hayes married an Ame- 
rican gentleman of the name of Bushnell, but she always retained her 
maiden name ; and it is a singular fact that she was so accustomed to 
it, that she actually signed her will in her maiden name, beneath which 
she added that of her husband. The testatrix has left an annuity to her 
mother, and has bestowed legacies upon her sister, Miss Henrietta Hayes, 
and her aunt, Mrs. C. Daly. The te tatrix, considering herself much 
indebted to the kindness of the late Dr. Knox, Bishop of Limerick, has 
evinced her grateful feeling by bequeathing a legacy to the grand- 
daughter of that prelate. There is a legacy, also, to her servant, whom 
she mentions with much regard. To Mrs. Lee, the wife ot one of her 
above-named executors, she leaves a diamond bracelet, the centre of 
which is so constructed as to form also a brooch at pleasure, The 
rest of her suite of jewellery is directed to be sold, and to fall into the 
residue, which tesidue is bestowed upon her executor, Captain Power. 
For a memoir of this well-known popular vocalist, see a brief notice iu 
our journal, 24th August, No. 60.— London Review. 


Tue Arton.—We have on former occasions called attention to the 
claims of “ The Arion,” from the importance of the means it adopts for 
the cultivation of musical science. To the public, among whom may 
be included amateurs of every class, “The Arion ” offers the best and 
largest opportunities for choral and orchestral practice of any society in 
London. Two evenings a week are devoted to these purposes from the 
29th September to the 24th June, under the care and supervision of 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, for a subscription so moderate as to be merely 
nominal. The progress which the society made under Mr. Gilbert’s 
direction last year was abundantly shown at various public perform- 
ances, all of which attracted fashionable auditories and drew forth the 
cordial approbation of the first musical authorities. This year “The 
Arion” promises to be still more successful, if we may judge from the 
zeal and energy with which the committee and officers are working; 
and we look forward to a time, certainly not far distant, when it will 
correspond in rank, as it does already in merit, with those other and 
greater societies which have had a longer period for their development. 
“The Arion,” however, does not confine its advantages to amateurs. 
Professionals may and do share them, under conditions very advan- 
tageous tu themselves, a circumstance of no small practical importance 
to the lay members. It will be seen from this brief description that 
“The Arion” substantially meets a real want. It affords to amateurs 
and professionals alike advantages not otherwise attainable, while to 
the public it proffers opportunities the most favourable for the cultiva- 
tion and enjoyment of the highest classes of music under a direction 
which may fairly compare for efficiency with that of any of the older 
soeieties. “The Arion,” however, does not interfere, or propose to 
interfere, with any. It aims exclusively at increasing the love of music 
for its own sake, and it takes the right way to effect the object. Doing 
this, we strongly commend it to the active support of the general public. 
The first meeting of the society was held on Saturday, at the rooms, 
9, Conduit-street, under the presidency of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, when the 
rules were agreed to and the officers for the year appointed.—Morning 
Star. 

LiverPoot.—Mlle. Patti has failed to draw crowded houses at the 
enormous prices necessitated by the costliness of her engagement, but 
her splendid singing and earnest acting have won the admiration of all 


who heard her. - 
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The last concert of the PaitHARMoNIC SocreTy was eminently suc- 
cessful. Mile. Titiens sang magnificently ; and Signor Giuglini was in 
splendid voice. Signor Delle Sedie made his début, and was applauded 
loudly. . 

Wirssaven. — A grand concert (exceptionnel) we understand 
from a correspondent will take place at the Kursaal on a 
evening the 20th inst. The engagements already made are wit 
Madame Tedesco from Paris, — Herr Stockhausen, — Herr 
Schulhoff the celebrated pianist, and last not least, Herr Charles 
Oberthur, the accomplished harpist, whose name is well known 
in the London fashionable salons. 

Linz.—Balfe’s Bohemian Girl has been given, with Mad. De- 
nemy as the heroine. 

A prece or Mustcat Staristics.—Attached tothe Conservatory 
of Music in Paris are 81 professors and 934 pupils. Only 179 
pupils attend the Conservatory of Vienna, while the professional 
staff consists of 22 school inspectors and 21 masters. 








NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER AND LUCAS, 


210 REGENT STREET. 


Ascher’s 
Callcott’s 


“La Circassienne,” (Auber) 4. age aoe one te 
“ La Circassienne” (Auber), the favourite airs in two 
books, solos each oes eco one ore oe on 
Ditto Gio ‘Gh DOMs.. ce gee ooo te 
Roeckell’s ‘* Rhapsodie Hongroise,” (Op.47) a =n 
Lindfeldt’s (Carl) ** La Belle Marie” .., seo nse. ane 
Do. “* L’Ondée de Roses (Mazurka Brillante) 
Trekell’s (J. T.) ‘* Garibaldi’s Hymn” eco wtesiwee 
Berger’s.(F.).‘* Attendez-moi”’ ss. 00 aen ann one 
Brissac’s ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera”’ (2nd Fantasia), Op. 87... 
Ritter’s “* Véloce,”’ Impromptu, (Op. 24) eve oso ove 
Dito “ Le Chant du Braconnier ” ooo weet 
Le Carpentier’s “* La Circassienne’’ fantaisie ose eee 
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| A CIRCASSIENNE VALSE (Strauss), 4s. La Cir- 
cassienne Quadrilles (Strauss), Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s. La Cireassienne Polka, 3s. 
Orchestral and septett parts are published to the Valse and Quadrilles. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





PRAMATIC COLLEGE QUADRILLE. Composed 
by ALFRED MELLON, and played nightly at the Promenade Concerts with im- 
menise success. 
Just published, price 4s. 


Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





ADAME DOLBY’S most popular SONGS: — 
BROKEN VOWS, composed by Francesco BerGer; and SLEEP, 
DEAREST, SLEEP, composed by RanpEGGER. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





ERALDINE.—Sims Reeves’s New Song, composed by 


. . . 5? x) 
: Francesco BerGer, and sung by Sims Reeves with immense success at the 
principal London Concerts. Price 2s. 6d 


Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





HE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. Composed 


! by J. L. Harton, and sung with immense success by Mr. SANTLEY and Mr. 
WINN, &c. Price 2s. 6d. post-free 


Addison, Hoilier and Lucas, 210 Regent Strect. 





ATTON’S NEW AND POPULAR SONGS.— 
VOICE OF THE WESTERN WIND (Sung by Mr. Santley), 2s. Gd. 
SAVE FATHER ON THE SEA (Sung by Miss Palmer), 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


M® WHARTON (late of the English Opera, Covent 
Garden) is now open to Engagements for the Winter Season. 
Address, care of Ransford and Son, Music Publishers, No. 2 Princes Street, Caven- 


dish Square, London. 
J FINCHAM, Orcan-pree Maker, Voicer, and Tuyen, 
e 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowe , Terms.} 











1861. 
NEW ALEXANDRE 


BARMONIDMS? 


‘Lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. 








NEW FOUR-OCTAVE 


HARMONIUM, 


i Price Five Guineas. 


THE 


NEW FOUR-AND-A-HALF OCTAVE 
HARMBNITM, 
Compass Cto F, Size, 2ft. llin. by 1 ft. 2in. ; height, 2 ft. Gin, 
Price— Oak, Five and a-half Guineas ; Mahogany, Siz Guineas. 


THE 


ALEXANDRE COTTAGE 


HARMONIUM, 


Five Octaves. In Oak ‘Case, with Two Foot Boards. Size, 3 ft. 4 in, by 1 ft, llin. 
height, 2 ft. 8in. 


Price Six Guineas. 





ALSO, 


THE NEW ALEXANDRE 


CHURCH HARMONIUMS 


TWO ROWS OF KEYS: 


NO.1. BIGHT STOPS. 


(Three and a-half Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case. Size, 3 ft. 9in. by I ft. 1lin.s 
height, 3 ft. 3 in. 


Price Forty-five Guineas. 


No.2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS 


(Six Rows of Vibrators), Polished Oak or Rosewood Case. Size, 4ft.4in. by 2 ft. 
6in.; height, 3 ft. 5 in. 


Price Seventy Guineas. 


wo. 38. TWENTY-TWO STOPS 
(Right Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals. 


Price Eighty-five Guineas. 





“CHAPPEL .& Co., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 


To bé had at the Libraries, and of all Musvesellers in town and 
country. 


Prince Galitzin’s Russian Quadrille (lIlustrated) ... 
Prince Galitzin’s Kozlow Polka (ditto) a+ 
Prince Galitzin’s Courier Gallop (ditto) 
Kuhe’s Ballo in Maschera (two Fantasias) «each 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Ave Maria ... set eee ove 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Serenade bse ee 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Adieu ... ae 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Praise of Wears ae 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Thine is my heart 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Wanderer 

Kuhe’s Bianca Gallop tee 

Kuhe’s Bianca Fantasia eee eve 
Musgrave’s Moss Rose Waltz (Illustrated) 
Musgrave’s Brighton Quadrille (ditto) 

Musgrave’s Cremorne Gallop (ditto) 

Ascher’s Ballo in Maschera eos 

Ascher’s Melodia Divinia 

Benedict's Cherry Ripe _... 

Benedict's Albion _.. ove 

Benedict's Erin ove ° 

Benedict's Caledonia 

Madame Oury’s Auld Robin Gray 

Madame Oury’s Bianca .. 

Madame Oury’s Ballo in Maschera 

Riche’s Au Revoir Polka Brillante ... 

Riche's Farewell Nocturne 

Berger’s Wreck Romance (Illustrated) .. 

Berger's Fleuretté ditto (ditto) a 

Berger’s Lisette ditto (ditto) 

Berger’s Notre Dame ditto (ditto) ... 

Brinley Richards’ “Skipper and his boy” 

Brinley Bichards’ T’amo t'amo (Ballo in Maschera) 
Brinley Bichards’ Alla vita (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ © dolcezze perdute ‘ (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ Marriage of Georgette sce 
Brinley Richards’ Bianca (three gems) eo each 
Marriott's Woman in White Waltz (Illustrated) 
Marriott's Colleen Bawn Waltz (ditto) 
Marriott's Waterfall Gallop (ditto) 
Marriotts’ Henrietta Waltz (ditto) 
Gollimick’s Broken Ring eee eee 
Gollmick’s Maidens of Tyrol 

Mauss’ Merrily over the snow 

Mauss’ Music of the waves ave 

Laurent’s Beethoven Waltz 

Laurent’s Spring buds’ Waltz (Illustrated) 
Burckhardt’s Ballo in Maschéra Quadrille ... 
Burckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Waltz 
Burckhardt’s Doodah Gallop 

Burckhardt’s Ramsgate sands Quadrille (Illustrated) 


Pl anotae as 
Schioesser's Oberon 
Schloesser’s Martha oe rir 
Schloesser’s Traviata ebe ood 
Schloesser’s Dinorah eee ste 
SONGS. 


Won't you tell me why (by Claribel) 

The Brook (ditto) 

The old pink thorn (ditto) 

Whe rose looking in at the window (by Ps Lady) 
A loving heart (by Mrs. Jerrold)... 

For ever and ever (ditto) 

The star and the water lily (by George Linley) 
Our good bark sails bright (new Ballad) 

The talisman (Russian Song) 

Aladdin (comic Song, by Henry J. Byron, Esq.) 
Colleen Bawn (ditto) 
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VOCAL DUETS. 
Mays’t thou dream of me (by Miss acpi 
Sweet is the dream (Campana) 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28 HOLLES STREET, W. 





MESSRS. CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD'S 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
J BLUMENTHAL, Ea Pensée, Souvenir (No. 5) of Fleurs 


Emblématiques, op. 21. Price 3s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


J. BLUMENTHAL. La Lavisella, Chanson Napoliiaine. 
Cramer, Beale on Co. 01 Regent Street, W, 
J BLUMEN THAL, LaCaregsdité, Caprice, Price 38. 6d. 
e 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W: 


J BLUMENTHAL. Une petite Histoire. Price 33: 
o 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 














J BLUMENTHAL. Une Fleur des Alps. Price 3s. 
e 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





J BLUMENTHAL. Marche du Vainqueur. Price 4s. 
e Cramer, Beale and Co,, 201 Regent Street, W. 





J. BLUMENTHAL. L’Ange Gardien. 
Salon. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
RENE FAVARGER. Un Ballo i in Maschera. Mazurka. 


“Price 4 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 “Regent Street, W. 


RENE FAVARGER. Prophéte. Fantaisie. Price 4s. 


Cramer, Beale atid Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


Morceau de 











RENE FAVARGER. Guillaume Tell. Fanta isie 


Price 4s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


RENE FAVARGER. Les Vivandiéres. Valse Mili- 
Cramer, Beale and ce rool Regent Street, W. 


Rsxe FARVARGER. Rigoletto. Fantaisie: Price 4s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 20] Regent Street, W. 











RENE FAVARGER. Galop de Rigoletto sur le Sctne 
Cramer, Beale e and C6. rol Re Regent Street, W. 





RENE FAVARGER. Amber Witch. Fantaisie. 


Price 4s. , 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


P DE VOS. Ballade Orientale. Price 3s. 
e 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 








_ = VOS. Réverie du Coeur. Imptomptu. Price 3s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co , 201 Regent Street, W. 


P. DE VOS. Mon Révé, 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Cramer, Beale and Co. 201 Regent Street, W. 

P{AROLD THOMAS. Amber Witch. 

Cramer, Beale and i ‘So Beaéiit Street, W. 

FFABOED THOMAS. Santa Lucia. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co, rr Regent Street, W 





Morceau de Salon. 





Fantaisie. 





Fantaisie 








AROLD THOMAS. Un Ballo in Maschera. Price 3s, 


Cramer, Beale and Co,, 201 Regent Street, W. 


ARDITI. Il Bacio. Valse Brillant. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


&.. GITS. Souvenir de L’Ambléve. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


‘% ARDITI, Amber Witeh. Valse de Salon. 


Pri 
Cramer, Beale and Co. “ol “Regent Street, W. 


(x A. MACFARREN’S RUDIMENTS of HARMONY. 
e 


Price 7s. 6d. 


Lonpon: CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD, 
#1 REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 3s. 





Price 3s. 
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PIANOFORTE. : 


HAnpkE1 (G, F.) “ The Harmonious Blacksmith ’’ (the entpeomadt edition, 
as played by Miss Arabella Goete ea 
Hara (C, J.) “ Three Lieder ohne Worte eee one eee eee 
Harvey (R.F.) ... “ Pensez a moi” (Réverie) us ase ave Pe ie 
Ditto * Cupid’s Repose’ (Melody) . 
Horrman (R.) “ Maritana”’ (grand fantasia on * subjects from Wallace's 3 
popular Opera) vee ove oon 
Howmes (Georgiana) “ “Les étoiles et leur langage (nocturne) ooo weet 
Arabella Goddard Ditto Air with variations ” oe 
* BacuiaNa” Select pieces (preludes and fugues) from the Pianoforte Ditto “ Andante” from a Quintet of ‘Felicien}David Ad 
works of John Sebastian Bach (not included in the Howes (W. H.) bg « Highland Echo” We TT eee ST Lebo 
forty-eight ee and fugues) as played in public by Ditto “ New Year’s Eve ” (Pensée) 
Miss Arabella Goddard. Ditto Selection for the drawing-room of Pianoforte Works by 
No. 1.—“* Fuga Scherzando,” in A minor . om oo celebrated Composers :— 
2.—* Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach, > i nB flat ... No. 1.—‘ Inspiration” (E. Wolff) pia — 1 
.—‘* Fantasia con Fughetta,” in D major .., oon ee 2.—** Gaiety” (Handel) ao one 1 
4,—* Fantasia con Fuga,” i in B flat... eet aay Joret (J. Von) ae F to Silver Cord ” Waltz 2 
.—** Preludio con Fuga,” in A minor ose i Kune ywuhetm) God Night,” Réverie on Reichardt’ 5 popular Wiegenlied 3 
6.—* Two Fugues,” in C major es es Fay Lge (Maurice) be “T’Blects cité ”” (Etude) ose eco ove ove owe 3 
BaparzewsKa (T.) ‘Marie, ou la priére d’une Vierge je Luesicu (Immanuel) Two popular melodies transcribed :— 
Bercer (Emile) “] love ‘vou, cs Morceau de Boudoir on ‘Sims ‘Reeves?’ No. 1.—‘‘I love you ” (composed expressly for Sims Reeves, by 
popular Ballad... a. i 
Ditto . ia Vieni,” on Signor Ferrari's” ‘admired serenade je 
Ditto “E Scherzo,” Quintet from Verdi’s Un Ballo in Mas- Ditto . Cadences and Modulations through the Major and Minor 
chera w cok 9 Mae Keys, with harmonised OcMles = ce ose ween 
Ditto Bonbons for young Pianists, arranged without Octaves. Linp.ey (R.) ‘ Caprice Bohéme” 
Devx BonsBons trom the Domino Noir. Liszt (Franz) “ L’ Etoile du Soir,” Romance de l’ Opera Tannbiiuser de 
No. - —‘* La Belle Inés,” Aragonoise ... se ave Richard Wagner 
2.—‘* Ah! Quelle Nuit,” Bolero. .., Loper (George) “ The Old Home at Home” Quadrilie 
Devx Boxsons from Guillaume Tell. Ditto Waltz 
No. .. — Toi que l’oiseau ne suivrait pas,” Tyrolienne .., a ne ** Le Corsaire, os Mélodie Historique ... 
—‘t Ah! Mathilde, idole de mon Ame,” petite fantaisie “La Tarantelle ” oe 
Deux Bonsons from Un Ballo in Maschera. Mavss (Theodore) © Tyrolean Mountain Song i (Der Todelpliitz), Op. 4l 
No. 1.—T’amo, si t’amo,” Mazurka alas a * Rejouissance Thuringienne,” Morceau ra Salon, Op. 46 
2.—‘ Petite fantaisie” te ** Rosa’s own Mazurka’ Dit Op. 47 
Deux BonBons from the Creation. eseeuedees, (C.) ** March” (dedicated | to o Gaat Barr and the officers of the 
No. 1.—‘* With verdure clad” ai ort a pers 
| In native worth ”’ Ditto * La Joyeuse,” "Souvenir des Champs Elysées eee 
“ Buugrres CLassiques,” selected for pupils from the works of the | great piano- Ditto “ Souvenir de Gliick ” (Armide) 
forte composers, by Miss Arabella Goddard Marriott (C.) “ The Woman in White,’ Grand Valse Mystérieuse, de. 
No. 1.—Dussek, “II pastore Alpigiano,” Air varié ... o dicated to Wilkie Collins, Esq. ... 
2 ‘—Steibelt, “* Papageno ” ( Zauberfléte), Air varié MEYERBEER_(G.) “ Royal Wedding March” (Quatriéme Marche aux Flam- 
3.—Steibelt, “ py enn “ (Seeuee), Air varié ... f beaux), Composed for the marriage of the Princess 
4.—Dussek, ‘La Chasse” .,.. ooo Royal of England with Prince aban cs William of 
BLuMENTHAL (J.) “Un petit Cadeau,” Bluette ,,, ... Prussia ... a = ae cad 
itto “ The days that are no more,” transcription Monrot (Eugéne) ‘A Summer's Day,” Romance Pr rt 
Baissac (Jules) “ Bella Figlia” (the quartet from Rigoletto) Ditto * A Summer’s Eve he 
Ditto * Quando le Sere’ ” and “Ah, fu giusto ” (Luisa Miller). Ditto * Santa Lucia,” transcribed for: young Pianists 
Ditto “ Schottisch d’Amour ’ LE 
Ditto Ditto orchestral parts ore te oe 
Monreat (G.) “ La Divina Melodia,” Notturno —... 
‘NorpMann (Rudolf) ‘Thou art so near” ‘(Reichardt’s popular song, arranged 
for young pianists) ... eco eee eve ese oe 
Osporne (G. A.) * Pauline,” Nocturne... 
Oury (Madame) Sacrep MELopiks, transcribed, < * with verditire clad, ” and 
“ The Heavens are telling”. % 
Pecu (Dr. James) “ May Dew Polka” eco one 
REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS : — 
No. 1.—‘* Tromb-al-Cazar ” Waltz Pe 
z.—“* Réve d’une nuit d’été”’ Waltz 
3.—'* Les deux Pécheurs” Waltz ... 
Hi —‘* Les deux Aveugles” Waltz ,.. 
—* Le Violoneux Polka” 
é —‘* Une Nuit blanche” Quadrille 
7.—‘* Vent du Soir” Quadrille ,,, 
we Le Violoneux ”’ Waltz 
—‘* Orphée aux Enfers” Quadrille 
RICHARDS (Brinley)” * Ethel,” Romance eco ote 
Ditto “ Leopold Mazurka”... 
RoecKEL (E.) “The Bride’s Farewell” (Song “without words) . ooo 
RoseEuten (H.) “ ‘Tradita,’”’ Romance de Graziani .., 
Ditto “ Perdita,” Valse Aerienne.. 
Rosenretp (F.) “ Weber’s last Waltz” (transcribed) 
ScarLatti (D.) “ Fugue” in G minor (Cat’s Fugue), as played by Miss 
Arabella Goddard at the Monday er Concerts 
Tavexy (Adrien) “ Champs Fleuris ” Réverie .., , eae A 
Ditto * Chant d’Adieu ” Mélodie iz 
Yarnoip (Louisa) “Fantasia” on “ Oh I would wend with thee’? 


Emanuel) “ oad Glow,” Réverie... ass 
anmnge © ( Pi Dream dance, ” (Op. 27, No. 1) 
Ditto * ‘Weber's last waltz,” transcribed 
ALLEN (G. B.) Fantasia on a Theme fi from Oberon a 
Anprews (R.) “ Thou art so near,” Reverie on Reichardt’s popular Lied 
Ditto “ Good night,” Réverieon Reichardt’s popular Cradle Song 
Ascuer (J.) “ Alice,” Romance ... 
Bacu (J. S.) “ Prelude and vaaee alla “Tarantella,” as played by Miss 
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Ditto ** Bella Adorata ” (1) Giuramento) oes 
BurGMULLER (F.) * Blanche,” Polka Mazurka .., ove 

Ditto “ Le Juif Errant,” Grand Valse 
CzerKaski (J.) “Sans Souci” Galop... b we 

Ditto “La Bella Contessa” Valses ,,, 

Ditto “The Bridesmaids’ Album,” complete i 

handsomely bound ,., éés ae 
No. 1.—“ Bridal Quadrilles” _,., ae 
2.—** Shorncliffe Waltzes 00 eee 
3.—‘* Beatrice Mazurka ” ma 
4,— Frederick William Waltz” lee 
5.—** Princess Victoria Quadrille ” a 
6.—“ Polish Varsoviana” .,., 
mee, 7.—'* Exeter Polka” ... 
8.—‘* Apethorpe Galop ” nee 
Copuam (Maurice) ‘ The Glory of Scotland (favourite’ national melodies) 
Dawes (Albert) ** Auld Lang Syne,” with variations ,,, ca 
Di ** South Down ” Polka ... ri 
“ Hastings’’ Waltzes .,,, ‘sia 
. Hastings ” Polka ove eh 
‘« anacreontic” Quadrille on po] ular Glees is 
Dent (Louis) “The Reindeer Galop” (beautifully illustrated) . ‘ 
Eoouaro (Jules) “ Chanson Erotique ”’ (chanson d’; amour) 
Foumacatti (A.) - yen 6 apg de concert, played by “Miss Arabella 
oddard)... ass 
GLoverR  sanaed Twelve Romances, book 1, “ Six Romances’ ” 

Ditt “ The Baby’s Son, No. 3 of Tw “ ni 
Gomton CB. A +) “ Elise = im . — ss wero 
GREVILLE _— Mrs.)** Ballabile Militaire” ... NS. 
Guente (L.) “ La Chasse ” (morceau caractéristique) ek as 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


Acuitar (Emanuel) “ War March” oe “Th t ” (Reichardt’ 
BartnoLomew (Mrs, Mounsey) * The last rose of summer ” (varied) ... H a ee 5 Lied, tengo ior yeahs pales 5 is : : Ppaad 
Linter (Ricardo) * Don Pasquale” (introducing “Com é gentil 1D) 0 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


Smart (Henry) Fugue in E minor, from Handel’s “ Lessons ” “ ” , 
Smart (tasy) Three Sacred Choruses, by G. Rossini:— sepmameinette) te pe Charity "(La Carita=La Gharité 3 
0. 1— Faith” (La Fede—La Foi). ose + ae 3 0] Pecu (Dr. James) “ Introduction and Fugue”’,.. 3 
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Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., Dépét Général de la Maison Brandus, de Paris; 244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street. 
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